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Important to ‘Teachers : 











Do not the facts given below and in our Catalogue for 1881 (just published), fairly 
entitle us to eall the following The Best Text-books on their respective subjects, 
since they are for the most part a class of books selected by’ a grade of Teachers un- 
trammeled by School Boards and influenced only by the merits of a book ? 





Allen & Greenough’s Latin Course has been adopted the last year by 40 Colleges 
and 225 High Schools. It is now used exclusively in over 174 Colleges and 880 


Li \ fk T N : leading Preparatory Schools, such as Phillips- Andover Academy, Phillips- Exeter 

& Academy, Adams Academy (Quincy), St. Paul’s School (Concord), Wesleyan Academy 
(Wilbraham), Hopkins Grammar School (New Haven), &c. Srnp Postat for our Catalogue 
giving a complete list of these Schools and what they say of the books in use. 





Goodwin's Greek Series is used in 216 Colleges and over 400 High Schools, 
GRE HK Has been adopted the last year by 101 Colleges and 181 High Schools. Send for 
* a list of them. Goopwin’s GRAMMAR and Wuire’s Lessons have just been published in 


England for use in English Schools. 





Wentworth’s Geometry has been adopted the past year by 81 Colleges and 1387 High 
Geometr - Schools. It is now used in 65 Colleges and 384 High Schools. 
y Hill's Geometry for Beginners is as highly commended for lower grades and for all 


pupils not going to College. 
Alg ebra Wentworth’s Algebra (just published) promises to be used even more widely than 
» 


the GEOMETRY. 





The National Music Cowrse is now being used for the 15th year‘in Boston. It is 


M i SI C also used in nearly all the leading cities in the United States. It was awarded the 
° first medals at Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris. 


a 


Eng lish Hudson’s Plays of Shakespeare, for Schools, has had a copyright sale of 83,771 


copies during the last six years. 
Literatur e The Harvard Shakespeare (just being completed) is to be the standard American edition. 
* 
e 
Bing lish Whitney & Knox’s Language Series has already been introduced in 835 Cities, 
and is more highly commended by our leading Educators than any similar series 


Grammar ever published. Send for a descriptive circular. 
® 

















GININ, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 




















R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


DIPLOMAS 


Printed in the best style, and sent any distance by mail. 
Parchment, a paper | or cardboard, as desired. 
size and matter wanted, and get our estimate. 
Enclose stamp. A 
N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
21 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
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SCIENTIFIC and EDUCATIONAL 
GLASSES, TELESCOPES 


Glasses for investi 


variety of form and price, from 50 cents to 
eral 





SICIANS, and FAMILIES, 


Microscepes for CoLLEG me 
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order in 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 





In éve 
$1000, 





ery Prices. 

Send for illustrated cir- 
—_ SS ———_—scular and price-list. 

Agent for the The CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 








Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
1%0e0w 





Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ky MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 28 
154 Catalogues on application. cow 


BUCKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY 


—s of _—_ Copper and 

Fire —, Seumh on my POLL 

WARRANTED, sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 


Ss 
oermomatery fnig Ognece he., he. 


Benj. Pike’s Son & C0., 


OPTICIANS, 
928 Broadway, N. Y. 


fees H. Hai.trr & Oo. Portiand, Me. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Vol. XIV. —No. 1.€ 








Catalogue on on Application. } 
wm. DIOESOR | & SON, 


PHYSIOAL & € SHEMIOAL APP’TS. 

90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. FOR 
Standard Beams, Weights and Steet. Old A 

ratus olahed, and all doserigtiens of| REST ae SLEEP + be 


Fine M Work made to order. 
: Prof. Sr. Joun, Normal School, Albany. For sale by druggists, 7 ‘nath $1.00. 


VITALIZED 


FORMS OF IMPAIRED 


NTS, CHIL AND AD 
o> THEY ee UTUALLY REQUIRE. 
yt F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
PHOS-PHITES. 


Compesed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE FRpeCRIESD > Soe eee PACE AGES Wiese THE BEST ye IN ALL 
VITAL ENTAL EXHAUSTIO 
THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF. OF CONSUMPTION AND ALL 


DIGESTION. IT 
ND ISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT G 


IVES 
TS, BY STRENGTHENING THE BRAIN 





CURT W. MEYER "aiscsces, 182 snout, 
MZ Established, 1866. 
Inclose stamps. 





HIGHEST PREMIUM Awarded 1880 te 
Students’ Electrical Machine 
and Apparatus, $15. Holtz 
Machine, $25 ; | Nickel-plated, $30. _Catmannee of 1881 on application. 























~ <= Ss. RITCHIE @ SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


_ Tilustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 








Waters’’s. Orchestral Organs 


are the most BEAUTIFUL i YLES and 
PERFECT in TONE ever made. They contain 
every parravemens necessary for a first-class 
ers cluding our Celebrated ORCHES= 
RAL STOP, which is a Fine Imitation of the 
| eae Voice; also with or without a Chime 
of 30 Belle,tuned in perfect harmony with the 
Reeds. producing an effect both magical and 
electrifying. WATERS’ HARMONIC “NEW 
FAVORITE, CHORALE” and DULCET OR- 
GANS, in unique French cases, combine PUR- 
ITY of VOICING with GREAT VOLUME of 
TONE, suitable for Parlor, School or Church. 
Prices $50, $60, $ 15, $ $85, $100, upward. 


WATERS JRANOS. 













> SQUARE and UPRIGHT, arethe BEST MADE 
E > QU ALITY of TONE, BEAUTY of FINISH 

. and GREAT DURAB they CANNOT be 

EXCELLED. Price,with stool,Cover and Book, Boxed and Shipped,only $190, Upward. 
Every PIANOand ORGAN WARRANTED 6 YEARS, to give Entire Satisfaction. Prices 
Extremely Low. Monthly Inatalments received. I1l.Catalogue Free. AGENTS WANTED. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., lanyufacturere ore nd Peosiers.. .s0) 
arerooms, NY: 0. Box 3,530.) 








127 Fulton Street, NEW “YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Materials. 
for Technical Schools. 
315 zz 
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Mathematical Instruments, Drawing 
Gard Kubber Drawing Teols, Scaler, Curver, &c., &. Scientific Models 


a Send Sor Mustrated Rennvenn accel 
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‘CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


A Large New Tlus- “3 &S H. BERGHE 95 John St. and 


trated and Priced Cat- 191 Greeuwich St. 
(Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. 


>, ESTERBROOK'S TEES, 








New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


The N. E. or of Education 
















WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Beston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS . 
OF BOSTON: Weeeees 8 pet, Primary 
The zrenkiin fee og Adams’s anced Spell 
n men 
and Primary. . Rte Bie Ete. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collogiate Study, vis: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

a 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 

thematios, Modern Languages, 

—~ y the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College Calendar, permteineng full particulars, wil! 


bocent an Ceara © 
ADA L. HOWARD Provident, 


176 as Wellesley, Mass 
J. DAVIS WILDER, 


AIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, fi.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 


OF ALL COLORS, 


BLACKBOARD SURFAOES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 ux 


CEPHALINE. 


Hi, 4 6This Invaluable Nerve Food has 
_ been tested and Sotend by more 
McA ae delejag than 100 New-England Physicians. 
It is an Pont t, and 
infallible cure for Si ervous, and 
Drone eee Bo 
pepsia, Liver a 
Prostration, » Vertigo, 
and all Nervous rders. Es an 
unequaled Tonic for the whole 5 taaeed ; renews 
one nourishes the Nerve Tissues and arts last- 
ing’ vital force. It should be at hand ine every house- 
Urge your —— et it, or we will mail it, 
postp d, on receipt of price cts. per box ; 6 boxes, 
Send for Authentic Proofs. 
324 (1) zz sow 











Hpllepte Fits, 


Nervous 


Address 
H, F. THAYER & CO., 


13 3 Teniple star ow Mass. 


rand! EY: wrk 
IDNE WORT: 
STHE ONLY MEDICINE) 


IN IN EITHER IER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 








1] AND THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


¢ 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IY KIDNEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 


Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
Why endare nervous or sick headaches? 


Use KIDNEY-WORT and rejoice in health. Wf 


It is put in tin 


cans one 
medicine. Also 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
tart acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 5% 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
) f cWint send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 





SEND | FoR eur NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
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16 Hawley St., Boston 











June 30, 1881. 
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EDUCATION. 
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Ready July Ist. 
A COMPLETE COURSE OF HISTORY. 





A NEW MANUAL 


ey” pe 
GENERAL HISTORY. 


WITH PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO ANCIENT 
AND MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS AND COLORED MAPS. 
For the Use of Colleges, High Schools, Academies, Etc. 


By JOHN J. ANDERSON, Pu.D., 


Author of ‘A Popular School History of the United States,” 
‘*Grammar School History of the United States,” a 
Manual of General History,”’ a ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land,” a ‘‘ History of France,’ ‘* The Ilistorical 
Reader, me Re he Untied States Reader,” &c. 





The aim of the Author in this New Manvat has 
been to make a Complete Course of History sufficiently 
brief for such educational institutions as have not the time 
to take their students through separate text-books on the dif- 
ferent nations, but desire a course that can be completed in 
one or two ordinary academic terms. This work is to be pub- 
lished in one volume complete, and in two parts. 


Part I.—Ancient History. 302 pp. 
(Ready July 1.) 


Part 11.—Mediwval and Modern History. 
(Ready in the Fall.) 
Copies furnished for introduction, delivered in any 
part of the United States, at 85 cents per copy. 


4 sample copy of PART PIRST will be sent by 
mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
on a receipt of the Introduction price. 





Ready July ist. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


For Classes in English Literature, Supplementary Reading, Grammar, &c. 
EDITED BY EMINENT ENGLISH SCHOLARS. 


Each Volume contains a Sketch of the Author’s Life, Prefatory 
and Explanatory Notes, &c., &c. 


These volumes are thoroughly adapted for schools in which English Lit- 
erature forms a branch of study, or where a carefully selected portion 
of some English Classic is selected for minute examination. The notes 
are unusually full and exhaustive, occupying in nearly every case fully 
half the book. Etymology is attended to throughout, the derivations of all 
the more difficult words being given. 


1. THE PROPHECY OF DANTE. (Cantos I.,1I.) Byrzon. 
2. ALLEGRO and IL PENSEROSO. MILTON. 

8. ESSAYWS---Civil and Meral. (Selected.) Lorp Bacon, 

4. PRISONEB OF CHILLON. Byzon. 


5. THE FIBRE WORSHIPPERS. (LALLA ROOKH. Se- 
lected from Parts I. and IL.) Moores. 


6. THE DESERTED VILLAGE. GoLpsmitn. 
7. MARMION. (Selections from Canto VI.) Soort. 
8. THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. (Introduction 
and Canto I.) Scorr. 
9 THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT and OTHER 
POEMS. BURNS. 
10. THE VILLAGE. CRABBE. 
11. {THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. (Abridgement of Part I.) 


CAMPBELL 
12. wees ON BUNWAN’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 


13. THE “ARMADA, and OTHER POEMS. Macavu.ay. 


14. TRE MERCHANT OF VENICSH. (Selections from Acts 
1, 11.,1V.) SHAKESPEARE. 


15. THE TRAVELLER. Go.psmira. 

16. THE QUEEN’S WAKE. Hoae. 

17. THE ANCIENT MARINER. COLERIDGE. 
Each 32 pages. (Others in Preparation.) 

The above are bound with paper covers, and are sold at the following 
low price, at which they will be sent to any address in the United States, 
post-paid: 12 copies for $1.20; 100 copies for $9.00; 1000 copies for 
$80.00. A single copy sent by mail for examination, with a view to its 
introdaction, on receipt of 10 cents. 


ARADISE LOST. BooklI. (Containing —_- of Milton’s Lifo— 
- Essay on the Genius of Milton — the views of the best 


ares soe on eee “itzon. © Plexi cloth, ny" pp. Price, 
by the doz. mi . sample copy for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction, sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


of 25 cents 


To be published > 
A TEXT-BOOK ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By pearenae, gmsece, .M., iat of ot J Gimded on 4-4 
toric,”” and one 2 in Bog ee Graded Lessons 


Recently Published. 


A Histery of Rome. 
Amply illustrated with Engravings, Maps, and l’lans. By R. F. 
LEIGHTON, Ph.D. (Lips.) 520 pages,l2mo. For introduction, $1.20, 
Au Analytical French Reader. 
With English Exercises for Translation, and Oral Exercises for Pr ic- 
tice in Speaking. By Prof. J. G. KEETELS, 350 pages, 12mo0. At- 
tractively boun For introduction, $1.00. 
A Cotegsate Coures in the French Language. 
Comprising a Complete Grammar in Two Parts. By Prof. J. 
KEeTELS. 550 pp.,12mo. Attractively bound. For introduc., $1, 20. 
A Pepular School Mistery of the United States. 
Fully illustrated with Maps, Portraits, Views, &c, By Joun J. 
ANDERSON, Ph.D., author of a Series of Histories. 360 pages, 12mo. 
For introduction, $3 cts. 





Language Lessons —Grammar — Composition. 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
By ALONZO REED, A.M 
Instructor tn Eng. Grammar in Brooklyn cuciagiate « and Polytech. Inst. 
AnD BRAINERD KELLOGG, A 
Prof. of Eng. Lamguages and Lit. in Brooklyn Coli. ae Polytech. Inst. 


Graded Lessons in English. me Lessons in English. 
An Elementary English Gram- Pps 16mo. Bound in cloth 
mar, 1€2 p PP ss ,16mo. Bound in For introduction, 50 cts. 
Linen. For introduction, 30 cts. 





New Practical Algebra. 
By JAmes B. THomson, LL-D., author of a series of Arithmetics. 
$12 pp., 12mo. For 1a ai 83 cts, 


Primary Normal Spe aN 
Or, FIRST LESSONS. in rT E ART OF WRITING WORDS. Fully 
illustrated. By A.G. BEECHER. 124 pages. For introduction, 20 cts. 


A Complete Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Adapted to classes in Grammar Schools and Academies. By JAMES 
B. THOMSON, LL.D.. 168 pages, 16mo, cloth. For introduction 25 cts. 


A Text-Book on Rhetoric 
Sup ting the development of the Science with exhaustive 
practice in Composition. 

A Course of in the Lower Chases of College. h Schools and 
Academies and ir the Lower Classes of Colleges. 

KELLOGG, A.M., Professor of Language and Literature in 

the Sooekive Cs Collegiate and Po ita 

authors of Reed Kellogg’s = ‘Graded Lessons in English’ and 

“ Higher Lowone tn Bogie | es tame For introd » 85 cts. 
The Government Ciass B + 

A Youth’s Manual = Instruction n the Principles of Constitutional 
Government and La 

Part li. PRINCIPLES ‘OF GOVERNMENT : 1. General Principles of 
Government. 2. Government in the State. 3. The U.S. Governa't. 

Part II. PRINCIPLES OF LAW: 1.—Common and Statutory Law 
(or Municipal Law). 2—International Law. 

By ANDREW W. YouNG, author of “ American Statesman,” “ Citi- 
zen’s Manual of Government and Law,” &c., &c. New edition 
thoroughly revised by SALTER 8, CLARK, Counsellor at Law. 300 
pages, i2mo. For introduction, 85 cts. 


Tes Collegiate Algebra 





JAMES B. THOMSON, LL.D. and Exuiao T. vy, A.M. 
inte"? Prof. of Mathematica in Dartmouth College. bvo, 346 
in, le 





(1 Bete for Introduction will be delivered at above-named rates, to any 
School in the United States. Sample copies sent by mail on receipt of the Introduction price. 





“CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, ™,Brovey.__ 
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TH BE 
EDWIN P. SEAVER, A. M., AND GEO. A. WALTON, A. M., 
Superintendent of Schools of Boston. Author of Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmetical Tables, &c. 


Adopted for Exclusive Use in the Public Schools of Boston, and Introduced 
into a very large number of important Cities and Towns. 


Warcesters 4” Spelling Books 


(Primary and Pronouncing.) 





The Handsomest and Best. 








Apams’ss ADVANCED SPELLING Boox 


For High Schools and Academies. Revised and Enlarged. 





*," For Recommendations, and Terms for Introduction and Exchange, on the 
above Books, send to 


WILLIAM WARE & Co.. 


(SUCCESSORS TO BREWER & TILESTON,) 


47 Eranklin Street, Boston. 
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Published by NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND REVERENCE. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 
Who knows too much to wonder and adore, 
Knows less, in sooth, than he whose reverent awe 
A living Power in breeze and tempest saw,— 
And heard heaven’s anger in the thunders roar, 
Or laugh of naiads on the pebbled shore ! 

To him for every change a Will was law, 

The cloud,—black eagle,—had - s # in its claw! 
And nymphs dropped rain from brimming urns they bore. 
We watch a chemic force in bubbling play, 

Till we forget the vital sou! within; 

We leave no meaning in the new-born day, 
But the dull summons for labor to begin! 
Sheer night has star-gleams in its murkiness, 
But the moon-dazzled eye is blind with light’s excess! 


Let me forget, O Heaven, when I behold 

Of virgin Dawn the Sun’s miraculous birth,— 

This poor Ixion of mechanic earth 
Turning his grinding wheel to heat and cold,— 
These orbs and orbits, and the laws that hold 

The spinning globes awhir!! if in this dearth 

Of reverence I might know, but thus, the worth 
Of simple wonder in its Age of Gold!— 
How from a vast mysterious abyss 

The immense God rose, and from his boundless brow 
Flashed morning radiant with the eternities 

Of Power and Goodness, bidding nations bow, 
And the awed heart to burst in songs of praise 
Unstudied as the hymns the woods and cradles raise! 


Ah, me! Less reverence with more light impugns 
The law of growth! The enlarging continents 
Of knowledge stretch the shore-line that indents 

The unknown gulf, and all the mystic runes 

Of wonder solved, give rhythms of deeper tunes 
And subtler harmony. Splendors more intense, 
From gulfs unfathomed by the line of sense, 

Rise on the soul, outflashing former noons! 

Drooped lids of worship shield the dazzled eyes; 
The light behind the sunlight, Power in power, 

Grow visible, and skies beyond our skies 
Open to depths ineffable in that hour 

When Earth’s young wonder, love, and reverence meet 

The wisdom of her age, in unity complete! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Scuoot Boarps not Responsis_e.—We hold the 
opinion that if school committees are unqualified or in- 
competent, it is not the fault of their members. They 
do not elect themselves. The same ‘authority which 


designates other city officials has selected them, and is, 
or ought to be, competent to choose. At all events its 
choice is final.— Gloucester (Mass.) School Board. 


Nove.t-Reaping. — For many years a remarkable 
fact has been before my notice, and continually con- 
firmed by a long experience in the Manchester free 
libraries, that schoolboys or students who took to novel- 
reading to any extent never made much progress in 
after-life. They neglected real practical life for a sensu- 
ally imaginative one.—J. Taylor Key, Lib. Owens Coil. 
Manchester (Eng.). 

System vs. MetHop. — Emerson tells his daughter 
that it matters little what she studies, but everything 
with whom she studies. Our modern manipulators of ed- 
ucational appliances have made it appear that the reverse 
is true. Let the system and method be perfect, and it 
matters little who guides these children to the knowl- 
edge fonts. Out of this policy has come (1) the degra- 
dation of the teacher; (2) the overburdening of the 
children with school work; (3) show and brilliancy at 
the expense of thoroughness; (4) too much super- 
Vision. 

Penny Savines Banxs. — In opening new Board 
Schools at Nottingham (Eng.), Mr. Mundella made an 
important announcement. He said: “Iam very happy 
to see, from the reports sent to me, that you are estab- 
lishing penny banks in connection with your school- 
board schools. I hope that I shall not put too great a 
burden upon Her Majesty’s inspectors and the teachers 


pf this country, but we are endeavoring in the depart- 








ment with which I have the honor to be connected, to 
perfect a system by which the schools of the country 
may be made the nucleus of the new savings-bank 


scheme of the country.” Already a large number of 
teachers have interested themselves in penny savings 
banks, and endeavored to train the children attending 
their schools in habits of thrift. 


Wuat Becomes or Grapuates.—A Mr. Hale, of 
Haverhill, Mass., who was a graduate of Dartmouth, 
but who chose a business instead of a professional ca- 
reer, recently died, leaving an estate worth from $5,- 
000,000 to $8,000,000; which fact induces the New 
York Times to urge at some length an imitation of his 
example by the graduates of American colleges. Sev- 
eral of the classmates of Mr. Hale were distinguished 
in professional life, but all of them together did not ac- 
complish so much for themselves or the world, for, be- 
sides numerous gifts during his life, he left large be- 
quests to public institutions. He was one of the rare 


exceptions to the rule, that a liberal education is a bar 
to the acquisition of wealth. It has been often remarked 
that the men whose liberality founds colleges are gener- 
ally such as have had but a common-school or academic 
education.—Indianapolis Journal. 


Wuy tHe West Grows.—In the marvelous material 
development of Iowa the higher interests of education 
have not been overlooked. Indeed, Iowa could not have 
so rapidly attracted to itself that intelligent and energetic 
class of American immigration which now holds its fair 
fields and directs its rapidly-growing commerce and 
manufactures if it had not, from the first, recognized 
the importance of erecting school-houses, organizing 
common schools, churches, and Sunday-schools, and es- 
tablishing high schools, academies, and colleges to rec- 
oncile families accustomed to such institutions in the 
Eastern States to a change of homes. Other privations 
incident to a new country can be borne with fortitude, 
but wise fathers and mothers would not consent to carry 
their sons and daughters into a Territory or State where 
the demands of their higher natures were likely to go 


unsatisfied, and the importance of providing good 
schools seemed to be neglected or treated with indiffer- 
ence by the founders and rulers of the Commonwealth. 


Educational Weekly (Chicago). 

SourHERN Systems.—But it was not for lack of fine 
framework and appropriate legislation that the free- 
school system did not take as firm hold at the South as 
in New England. Jefferson himself assisted in framing 
an admirable plan for the Old Dominion, rising in sim- 
ple grandeur from the local school in the district of five 
or six miles square, to the academies of the larger ter- 
ritory, and a single university for the whole State. 
Here was elementary, secondary, and superior educa- 
tion fitly framed together, and suitable provision pro- 
vided to maintain its efficiency; but even the section of 
the plan finally adopted by the Legislature fell to the 
ground because it was left optional with each county to 
carry it into effect. This idea of allowing each com- 
munity to decide whether or not to maintain a school, 
instead of requiring their support by State enactment, 
was a rock on which Virginia and other States repeat- 
edly split. Governor McDowell characterized the schools 
established under this optional system, in his message 
to the Virginia Legislature in 1843, as a costly and ex- 
pensive nullity that ought to be abolished. Maryland 
wisely provided for a free school in every county 
seventy-five years after the landing at Plymouth Rock, 


their tuition, and, as Superintendent Newell says, in- 
stead of an open highway where rich and poor had equal 
rights, there grew up a private park owned by those 
rich enough to afford the luxury, and to which a few 
poor children might be admitted as a charity.—Spring- 
Jield (Mass.) Republican. 

Tur Sourn Neeps Narionat Arp.—The city of 
Charleston, with the South, faces this question now with 
full responsibility to speak and act. The necessity is 
pressing. It is fraught with grave issues for us. I 
have given the matter much thought, and have, as far 
as I could, gone over the whole ground. I have felt 
that it is a question not only for us, but for all our 
cities and Southern communities who were left utterly 
bankrupt, with a whole race made citizens who had to 
be educated up to the knowledge and responsibility of 
citizenship, who to-day have made very little progress 
comparatively in knowledge, and who pay only three 
per cent. of the taxes. I confess my inability, from the 
facts related above, to hope for any full solution of this 
question from the city or State. We need outside help. 
We need, in common with our sister cities and the 
South, the help of the National Government to educate 
this generation. We need the help of the United 
States to solve a question as national as slavery was, 
and affecting the whole country as well as the section 


now afflicted. I say Pe and I mean simply help. 
oy | in the same way, help of the same kind, and help 
on the same principle as now entirely supports the State 
Agricultural College at Columbia, which could not now 
be carried on without the revenue from public lands 
given by Congress to the State for that purpose.— Hon. 
W. A. Courtenay, Mayor of Charleston, 8. C. 








PROFESSOR SEELEY ON THE BRITISH 
RACE. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


In the March-April number of Epucartion the arti- 
cle of Professor J. H. Seeley, of Cambridge University 
England, on the British Race, is of such a character as 
to excite the attention not only of teachers but of all 
thinking men and women. Professor Seeley is well 
known in this country as the author of Hece Homo, a 
work that created a profound interest everywhere, 

In the United States we are so much given to boast- 
ing and to drawing on the future, — discounting possi- 
bilities, as it is called,— and we have been so often 
criticised for this habit, that it has become a conven- 
tional mark of good breeding with us not to mention 
anything that suggests a comparison favorable to the 
United States. Doubtless there exists still the same 
eagerness on our part to learn evidence of our national 
importance, but we are far more reserved in manifest- 
ing it. This accounts for the small notice that has 
been taken of Professor Seeley’s article in our daily 
newspapers, the organs of our expressed public opinion. 
Those who read it will agree with me, that the article 
in question set in motion an entirely new series of 
thoughts about our historical position in the world. 
We are used to the cheap eloquence which paints in a 
florid style the glories of our freedom and the statistics 
of our rapid growth in wealth and population. We have 
a class of compositions which we call “Fourth-of July 
Orations ” into which are thrust with something of con- 
tempt, the products of that eloquence. 

A truly philosophical method of treating history that 





but the whole principle of public education was soon so 
far surrendered that pupils were expected to pay for’ 


should discover to us substantial grounds for faith in 
our national cause, sueh as would not leadjto empty 
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vanity in us, ought to be earnestly desired. For we 


need a consciousness of a great destiny in order to in- 
spire our work with a proper degree of earnestness. 
A lofty ideal is necessary for lofty performance. Ancient 
nations that have done great things toward the build- 
ing up of civilization have believed themselves to be 
under the special tutelage of mighty gods, and have 
been enabled by this idea to act continuously, without 
doubt or embarrassment. Where one is unsettled in 
mind as to the true direction which the events of his 
time are taking, there arises hesitation, and lamed 
endeavor is the necessary result. 

Now if we mistake not, there is to be found in the 
article to which we have called attention, a most valu- 
able contribution to the philosophy of American history. 
A true philosophy of history exhibits not only the 
strong points of a nation, but also the weak points. 
Philosophy, to use Aristotle’s expression in describing 
the healthful effects of Tragedy, is a Katharsis, a puri- 
fication : it purifies us from our bad tendencies by com- 
paring our real selves with our ideal selves. 

Professor Seeley thinks that in the future, when the 
minds of men are removed from the temporary excite- 
ments that obscure the vision of historians of the pres- 
ent, the truly great event will not seem, as now it 
does, the Napoleonic wars nor the emancipation of 
the Russian serfs, or the Franco-Prussian war and the 
union of Germany. It will be the peopling and set- 
tlement of the New World. This, he says, is a change 
of a much wider scope,—“a revolution much more 
radical in the fortunes of the human family” than 
those other events that create so much wonder in our 
time. 

In his view, moreover, it is not the matters that we 
are most anxious about, that are the real interest of our 
own history. Our political campaigns, our congressional 
debates, our wars with the Indians, or with the Mex- 
icans, do not appear of much moment. Nor does our 
original contribution to science, to literature, or to art. 
All that we have done in the line of distinctively spirit- 
ual products seem very small affairs when held up in 
the light of the actual achievements of Europe, or in 
the light of our own ideal destiny. We are as yet a 
very shallow nation,—shallow in time. A nation must 
be deep in time before it can count up a great aggregate 
of achievement. The sum of what a nation produces is 
quite small in any one or two centuries of its first 
growth. By and by there comes a century, like the 
century of Pericles, or that of Julius Cesar, or of Eliz- 
abeth, in which the nation suddenly shows what it has 
been silently becoming. We have had, so far, little in- 
cident, little variety, little to write brilliant history 
about, previous to our civil war. The old-fashioned his- 
torian would make small account of us for the palate of 
the world at large. The domestic historians have to 
appeal to our immediate personal interests to make such 
contents entertaining. 

At the distance of Europe the grain of our civilization 
seems somewhat coarse. If one goes abroad and reads 
the news from home thought worthy of transmission, 
he sees accounts of the bank defalcations, murders, 
burglaries, business failures, strikes, fires, etc. Added 
to these daily occurrences, he sees, now and then, at 
short intervals, a New York riot, a destruction of rail- 
way material at Pittsburg, an Indian massacre at the 
Lava Beds, a cattle-raid on the Mexican border, frauds 
in an election in Maine, an anti-Chinese riot in San 
Francisco, the incidents of a Fool’s Errand in North 
Carolina, a Fenian raid in Vermont, a Mormon migra- 
tion into Utah, or a repudiation of its debt by some 
“Sovereign State.” Such things, however rare, when 
they constitute the staple of all that the world knows 
about the United States from its daily reports, would 
be sufficient to secure for us a much less mild judgment 
than the one that pronounces our civilization “rough, 
though free.” There is a natural tendency in the mind 
to judge the whole by the part, and to make attributes 
of limited application universal. 


Professor Seeley calls us great practical inventors, 
and great readers of newspapers. Within this century 
only has America “revealed the characteristic traits 
that difference it from Europe, and given indications of 
the course that it will run, exhibiting, as it were, an 
abstract of the new chapter it will add to the history of 
the human family.” The incidents which he finds truly 
memorable in our career are “ too uniform for narration, 
and fall into the province of the statistician.” The 
statisticians show us that there is a quiet growth in 
population and wealth. It became evident, after our 
civil war, when our census of 1870 took an inventory of 
the nation, that now we were become one of the great 
powers of the world with a population of nearly forty 
millions. The rate of our progress being studied, it 
also appeared that before the end of the century we 
should become the largest nation of Christian people on 
the face of the globe. One hundred millions of people 
under one national government, and all these millions 
of Anglo-Saxon, or Teutonic, or Celtic descent, would 
certainly indicate some new world-historical phases of 
politics. It is a problem of intense interest, then, to 
study the “characteristic traits that difference America 
from Europe,” so as to forecast the probable influence 
of this new factor in the complex of nations that make 
the controlling destiny of the world. Such a study, ac- 
cording to Professor Seeley, finds a “ perpetual, silent 
tide of emigration from the old world, the silent struggle 
of the settlers with the forest and prairie, the gradual 
advance of cultivation, the introduction of new crops, 
the improvement of communication, the sudden growth 
of seaport towns, the struggle to procure labor, the in- 
vasion of the inferior races,—the negro, the coolie, and 
the Chinaman,—the first feeble attempt at manufactures, 
the discovery of mineral treasures, the decay of the 
aristocratic and feudal nations of Europe, the steady 
growth of democratic ideas, the new acuteness and in- 
ventiveness produced by a perpetual, victorious struggle 
with natural difficulties, new views of the world open- 
ing, new religions organizing themselves.” A nation 
of people that menace the liberties of other peoples, or 
that indicate a spirit of selfishness within, cannot but 
be regarded with uneasiness abroad. Only the growth 
of a nation that raises the banner of local self-govern- 
ment, and lends countenance to the development of 
freedom elsewhere, can be hailed with pleasure by other 
nations. The feeling of our kinsmen in England, de- 
scended from the same forefathers and speaking the 
same tongue with ourselves, is more intense than that 
of a neighboring nation with the same general procliv- 
ities. The British people feel more acutely every year 
the momentous significance of the fact of their vital in- 
terest in the growth of those populous colonies that 
have gone from their islands to distant continents and 
carried with them the English manners and customs, 
English local self-government, and the English lan- 
guage. This thought is a compensation forthe thoughts 
that sometimes suggest themselves, of declining influ- 
ence in the politics of Europe. Inany great emergency, 
doubtless, the old prestige of Great Britain would quickly 
reassert itself; but at the present period of the sway of 
local interests over the continental interests of Europe, 
there is frequent remark made of the apparent deca- 
dence of her influence in the direction of the policy of 
the Continent. The spectacle of great colonial growth 
in the continents of North America and Australia, and 
this growth dominated by English immigrants, gives 
assurance of such a character that European complica- 
tions seem very trivial and indifferent matters to the 
English. “The British Race” is the theme, and not 
so much “the British Empire.” If the British Race 
prospers, it is well. 

We must remember that this lecture of Professor 
Seeley was not written for American auditors, but for 
the sons of English gentry and nobility, who come to 
study at the University of Cambridge. Such is the 
doctrine that is forming the future direetive minds of 





that island, It is good to know that all of our Amer- 





ican education at present leads toward the study of our 
historical antecedents, and that we grow more and more 
to feel our closeness to England, as our old homestead 
and the country from whence we bore away the most 
valuable heritage that time has yet bequeathed to the 
political world,—that of local self-government. 








SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS. — (JX.) 
BY ANNA ©. BRACKETT. 


From general tradition, and from the judgment of an 
American teacher whom I had heard speak of visiting 
Cheltenham, I had been led to suppose that English 
girls were far more easily governed than American 
girls. But I think this an error. I should say that 
they were treated like children for a longer time than 
with us, but I could see that the girl-nature was very 
much the same. The government of children every- 
where is easy if there be kindliness, reason, and judg- 
ment in the teacher. A grown person has so immense 
an advantage over a child in every respect, has so many 
more resources from which to draw, so much surer a 
judgment, so much more mental strength, that he must 
be indeed humiliated who cannot govern and control a 
child. The trouble with many is that they do not de- 
tect and check the first trouble. It is the little foxes 
that spoil the vines, and it is the little overstepping of 
rules that leads to anarchy and failure. 

Where the judgment and weight of personal charac- 
ter necessary for government exist, the question can 
indeed never arise, for disobedience is a thing utterly 
unthought of. I remember a high-school teacher who, 
on one occasion, after stating some regulation, was 
hissed by the boys of the school. Some one asked, 
“ What would Mr. P. have done if the boys had hissed 
him ?” (he having been the predecessor of the master in 
question). “Oh!” was the reply, “the boys would 
never have hissed Mr. P.” That was all there was of 
it. The teacher who can govern will never be hissed, 
and consequently will never have to consider what pun- 
ishment to award for such an offence, 

It is with children as with horses. A horse, as a 
rule, is obedient if he knows what is required of him, 
if he is not jerked and cut one day for an action which 
the day before met with no reproof. He is obedient if 
he is kindly treated, and steadily asked day after day 
to do the same thing at the same signal. If otherwise 
treated, he becomes nervous and restive. He is never 
sure of what is required of him, and he obeys a com- 
mand doubtfully, half in a “nervous tremor,” lest he 
shall the next moment feel the pressure of the cruel 
curb-chain or the sharp tingle of the whip-lash. Many 
a good horse has been made what is called a vicious 
brute by such unequal treatment, and many a child has 
been reported as difficult to govern for the same reason. 
A nervous rider makes a horse nervous, and a nervous, 
inconsistent teacher makes a child difficult to govern. 
Quietness, steadiness in demand, and always and again 
always kindliness and a frank sympathy with the un- 
formed little mind, are all that are needed to prevent 
disorder ; and in school government it is not enough to 
say that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” The simple fact is, that prevention of disorder 
is the one and only thing that must be had. We don’t 
want a cure for disorder at all. We must prevent dis- 
order. This is what has to be done in English schools 
as in American schools, and in precisely the same way. 

In a well-ordered school there should be no such thing 
as punishment. The child should be allowed to reap 
the grain of his order-sowing,—that is all, — and to re- 
alize that he is only doing just that thing. If he for- 
gets his slate or pencil, he simply must do without them. 
If he is scribbling on his book instead of listening, he 
shall be kindly allowed to scribble diligently during all 
the recitation, it being taken for granted that that is 
what he prefers to do. If he is so noisy as to disturb 


the teacher and force her to stop the recitation, he is to 





be made to understand that she is there for work ; and 
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that the rest of the class are there for work, and that 
if by inattention he renders work for others impossible, 
he will be obliged to leave the room, or, at any rate, his 
seat in the class, not with any view to his punishment, 
but simply that the class may not be annoyed and pre- 
vented from working. I know a school of nearly one 
hundred and thirty girls of all ages, from five to twenty, 
where there are no marks for lessons, no rank in classes, 
no prizes or rewards of any kind, no graduating exer- 
cises, and no punishment. 

What has been done in one case can be done in oth- 
ers; and I believe what can be done for girls can be 
done for boys as well. In too many schools there is 
kept up an artificial stimulation which does not stand 
for real mental development, and a set of punishments 
which have no relation to the offences. Every punish- 
ment given to a child should be, in some way, the nat- 
ural result of the offence itself; and unless there does 
exist between the two this necessary and unavoidable 
relation, correction will be of no real avail. Is there 
any lesson that needs more to be impressed on the 
minds of American children, than the fact that every 
violation of law bears within itself its own punishment ? 
But how are we doing this when we make an artificial 
result of adeed? The child is a being capable of rea- 
son. A reasonable and uniform result he cannot fail 
to accept, and he sees that he has harmed himself. But 
the effect of an arbitrarily-prepared set of retributions 
is to make him distrust everything in the school as like- 
wise artificial. 

There are some offenses which are rightly punished 
in young children by bodily pain, as we punish animals. 
The only proper punishment, ¢. g., for a man who delib- 
erately insults a woman, is the whipping-post and the 
lash. He has put himself on the level of the brute, and 
should be treated as such; no other punishment will 
touch him. 

The critics of public schools have one battle-cry of 
which they are very fond; it is that of mechanism. 
Whenever they see anything done according to the in- 
junction of the apostle, “decently and in order,” they 
raise this cry. They do not pause to consider the im- 
mense effect of order and drill on these masses of chil- 
dren all over our country. To one who can look be- 
low the surface there is something delightful in seeing, 
as I saw a few days ago in a large school in Norwich, 
Conn., the filing down the center aisle of a long line of 
gitls and boys, each knowing his or her proper place, 
and all separating as they came to the front, passing to 
their several class-rooms. Such discipline as that means 
a sense of order and of obedience. It means economy 
of space and economy of time. It means safety against 
panic. It means law and order as opposed to anarchy 
and chaos, It means a place and time for everything, 
and everything in its place and time in mental work as 
well. It means, twenty years hence, if it be necessary 
to defend the Republic, millions of trained soldiers for 
the army, and millions of women assuming the labor in 
the homes, and organizing sanitary commissions. 

Drill, mechanism, if we choose so to call it, is an in- 
dispensable means for any successful work. If it be- 
come an end in itself, we say it is not the end for 
which the school is organized; but no good school 
in America or in England can exist without it. With- 
out it one may have pupils, one may have a collection of 
classes, but one cannot have a school. 

With regard to absence and tardiness, the rules of 
these English girls’ schools are very strict ; no one is 
expected to be tardy, or absent, except on account of ill- 
ness, and a certain number of unexcused tardinesses or 
absences will cause dismission from the school. This is 
as it should be, for in a well-ordered education the child 
should be made to feel that the school is his business, 
and must be attended with as much promptitude as that 
with which his father goes to his business. This is the 
case in England, but unfortunately it is not the case 
here; nor could such a regulation be enforced, any 
more than a regulation compelling all pupils to ex- 
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change their walking-shoes for house-shoes on entering 
the building. The greater liberty asserted and main- 
tained by the individual in America makes itself felt in 
such things. 

Everywhere in England, class restrictions, a weight 
of authority and tradition which hampers and binds, 
and yet steadies; everywhere in America, fluid waves 
of population constantly rising above and falling below 
each other; and everywhere an absence of national his- 
tory, an impatience of traditional and conventional au- 
thority ; plenty of liberty, and an accompanying danger 
of license. And yet, our well-disposed critics complain 
of mechanism and drill in discipline! It is not in this 
that our danger lies. In organization consists civiliza- 
tion; of this we need more, and not less. Until our 
critics can see that the public schools, and indeed all 
the schools of the country, stand for much more than 
mere mental heaping-up of knowledge which can be 
guaged by a percentage, we must possess our souls in 
patience, and go on with our drill and discipline, confi- 
dent that we are right, but confident also that we shall 
be misunderstood. 








SCIENCE OF EDUCATION.* 


BY JAMES SULLY. 


Just now, when a special interest is awakened in the 
science of education in this country (England), it may 
be useful to inquire how this science stands in the coun- 
try where it has been most completely differentiated and 
elaborated. Germany is rich in works on Pedagogik, 
and some of the ablest psychologists have taken pains 
to work out their peculiar conceptions of mind into the 
form of a practical doctrine of education. This direc- 
tion has been specially followed out by Herbart, Beneke, 
and their followers. As the author of the present work 
tells us in his preface, “ the largest number, and in some 
respects the ablest of the productions of recent Pada- 
gogik, are completely dominated by the psychology of 
Herbart and Beneke.” Since with all the good work 
that this psychology has done it must now be regarded 
as undergoing a process of supersession, it seems time 
that the newer developments of psychological science 
in Germany should reflect themselves in current theo- 
ries of education. Our author seems to have felt this, 
and his work is an attempt to bring up educational 
ideas to the present high-water mark of psychological 
advance. 

Herr Pfisterer, it may as well be said at once, can 
hardly be congratulated on having accomplished the 
task which he proposes to himself. Although he has 
read a number of authors, his reading seems to have 
been of a rather desultory kind. The writer whom he 
has best understood and most completely assimilated is 
Lotze ; but even Lotze, when measured by the present 
condition of psychology of Germany, seems almost to 
belong to the Herbartian school. Next to Lotze, J. H. 
Fichte, Ulrici, and Lazarus appear to be our author’s 
favorites. Wundt is indeed referred to, and so too is 
Horwicz, yet it is evident that the writer has not pene- 
trated far into the meaning of the newer physiological 
psychology. He firmly takes his stand on the idea of 
a spiritual substance, a metaphysical mind, which if not 
rigged out with all the fanciful mechanical apparatus 
which Herbart and Beneke, each in his own way, at- 
tribute to it, is still regarded as endowed with a num- 
ber of wonderful, half-mystic impulses. Thus, in his 
introduction the writer describes the activity of the 
soul as consisting of the combination and interplay of 
different polar opposites, as that of being and becoming, 
of centre and periphery, of independent and dependent 
existence, and so on. After this we shall not expect 
much of scientific insight into his subject. How far 
Herr Pfisterer is from availing himself of the results of 
a strictly scientific psychology, may be seen by a glance 
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at his account of the doctrine of association. It is in- 
correct, he remarks (after J. H. Fichte), to say that an 
idea calls up or draws along with it another idea; such 
a calling up is always an activity of the mind itself. 
“It is this which frames a connexion that somehow in- 
terests it, between two or more ideas, either at once on 
their first reception, or later in the free play of its 
fancy” (p. 98,99). A mystery is resorted to, a play 
of unconscious mental activity, while the obvious alter- 
native of a physiological basis is not even glanced at. 
The writer evidently thinks he is doing much for the 
science of Padagogik by thus substituting the idea of 
occult spiritual activities for the dead mechanism of the 
Herbartian school. But it may be doubted whether by 
so doing he is bringing the science of education into a 
fruithful relation to the latest results of psychology. 

Yet in spite of his want of a wide psychological 
training, and his leaning to quite gratuitous hypotheses 
respecting the innermost nature of mental activity, our 
author manages to write a very interesting and instruct- 
ive volume. He has a clear perception of the relation 
of psychology to education, and sees that it is the laws 
of mental development which must specially be applied 
to the subject. In order to make his work more prac- 
tical, if less scientific in form, he adopts the alternative 
of tracing mental development as a whole in the succes- 
sive stages of early life, infancy, childhood (from the 
second to about the seventh year), and early youth (the 
school period from this last), to about the fifteenth 
year. Under each of these divisions he describes, and 
seeks to explain, the unfolding of the various ac- 
tivities of intellect, feeling, and will. In this way 
he is able to give a more complete concrete picture 
of the mental life of a particular stage of devel- 
opment than if he had sought to work out the prog- 
ress of each of the three great phases of mental life 
separately. 

Herr Pfisterer is, one would say, an experienced ob- 
server of early life, and many of his remarks are strik- 
ing and valuable. Thus, for instance, he meets the 
common idea, which is found even in scientific works, 
that the infant carries objects to its mouth for the pur- 
pose of tasting and eating them, by the sensible sugges- 
tion that this action is due to the fact that “ the tactual 
nerves of the lips are, owing to the experience of suck- 
ing, more early developed than those of the hands” 
(page 44). 

The handling of the whole subject of children’s play, 
as distinguished from occupation and work properly so- 
called, is careful and suggestive. Play is regarded as 
the outcome of imagination and spontaneous individual 
impulse. The author would have been able to go fur- 
ther, and account for the common forms of play among 
the two sexes, if he had availed himself of Mr. Spencer’s 
theory of inherited active dispositions of a definite char- 
acter answering to the most permanent occupations of 
the race. But, unfortunately, our author seems to, 
know nothing of the doctrine of evolution, which affords 
many a valuable suggestion to the student of childhood. 
This is all the more regrettable since more than one of 
the innate impulses which are here attributed to the 
the child, as the Sprechtrieb, the impulse of attachment 
to others, and so on, appear to receive an easy explana- 
tion from the evolutionists’ point of view. English 
psychology has perhaps made too little of those innate 
dispositions, emotional, intellectual, and active, and the 
work before us is so far valuable as it points distinctly 
to the unfolding of definite tendencies at particular pe- 
riods of early life. Only these innate promptings must 
not be regarded as something ultimate, but referred to 
the influence of that vast region of human activity 
which has helped to mould and shape each one of us. 


The author’s treatment of the more practical side of the 
subject is marked by considerable ability. Amid thecon- 
flicting views on educational subjects which are to be 
met with in Germany as here, Herr Pfisterer takes up 





the thoroughly common-sense ground of opposition to all 
extreme doctrines, Here his manner reminds us often 
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of that carefully-balancing method of Lotze, our author’s 
favorite master. Thus, for example, on the subject of 
kindergarten occupations he distinguishes between 
what is psychologically sound and “the speculative- 
mystic accessory ideas and caprices” in Froebel’s sys- 
tem. And while praising the practical part of it as 
eminently adapted to children of four or five years, he 
objects to younger children undergoing the system, 
since for their stage of development, play and not occu- 
pation is the natural thing, and a kind of play that can 
best dispense with any interference from without. 








LINES ON A SEELETON. 


Exactly sixty years ago the London Morning Chronicle pub- 

a ~ Soon ‘yatitled ** Lines on a Skeleton,” which excited 

much attention. Every effort, even to the offering a reward 

of fifty guineas, was vainly made to discover the author. All 

that ever transpired was, that the poem, in a fair, clerky hand, 

was found near a skeleton of remarkable beauty of form and 

color, in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lin- 

coln’s Inn, London, and that the curator of the museum h 

sent them to Mr. Perry, editor and proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle. } 


Behold this ruin! *Twas a skull 

Once of etherial spirit full; 

This narrow cell was Life’s retreat, 

This was ts mysterious seat. 
What teous visions filled this spot, 
What dreams of pleasure, long forgot! 
Nor hope, nor love, nor joy, nor fear, 
Has left one trace of here. 


Beneath this mouldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye; 

But start not at the dismal void,— 

If social love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But thro the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye s be forever bright 

When stars and suns are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tunefal tongue; 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And where it could not praise, was chained; 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke, 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee 
When time unveils eternity. 


Say, did these delve the mine ? 
Or with its envied rubies shine ? 
To hew the rock, or wear the gem, 
Can little now avail to them. 

But if the path of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shal! claim 
Than all that wait on Wealth or Fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod 

These feet the path of duty trod, 

If from the bowers of Ease they fled, 

To seek Affiiction’s humble shed; 

If G eur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to Virtue’s cot returned, 
These feet with angel’s wings shall vie 
And tread the palace of the sky. 








MORE BRAINS IN THE MUSCLE. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


The loudest call for education does not come from the 
ridgepole, but from the basement-story. It is well, of 
course, that the legitimate upper class of American 
society should be a body of experts in every realm of 
life. But what we call republican institutions can 
never be the product of an educated upper-ten, trying 
to work the clumsy machinery of a stupid and super- 
stitious people. The recipe of the old Virginia judge 
for making a laboring class, — “Give them plenty of 
bread and bacon to make muscle, we’ll furnish brains 
to drive it,”—has been tried, to the bitter end of revolu- 
tion and collapse of the whole order of affairs it repre- 
sents. Now has come the final day of trial for the 
republic. For two hundred years, from the landing at 
Jamestown and Plymouth, the American people were 
running, largely, in the common affairs of life, upon 
their muscle. Agriculture went on according to the 
traditions of the elders. A hundred years ago Wash- 
ington wrote to Arthur Young that the planters of 
eastern Virginia would make a desert of their country 
if they persisted in their senseless way of working the 
land. Thirty years ago the same style of muscular 


their granite bones. Fifty years ago, emigration con- 
sisted of the long, toilsome march of the family wagon 
procession, wending its way westward. No war ever 
waged on American soil has been so destructive to hu- 
man life as the early settlement of the western slope of 
the Alleghanies down to the Mississippi bottoms. Fifty 
years ago the muscular dispensation came to its natural 
end, and the steam-engine, the manufactory, the thou- 
sand avant couriers in the field, the household, and on 
the waters, began to preach the new gospel of the su- 
premacy of the brain in the whole realm of industrial life. 
The most useful educational tract that could now be 
circulated would be a simple record of the growth of 
labor-saving machinery, and its applications in the de- 
velopment of American affairs, for the last half century. 
Surely, no such romance was ever written as this won- 
drous record of the way in which the American people 
have put their brains into their muscle and pushed 
westward, till the center of population, to-day, is the 


ad |far-out Western border village of Cincinnati of fifty 


years ago. 

The great civil war, from which we are just emerg- 
ing, was no fight of sections, or parties, or anything 
that could have been avoided by friendly compromise. 
It was the inevitable contest between the dispensation 
of the brain and the dispensation of muscle in the new 
industrial progress of the American Republic. A great 
many things have not been settled by the war; but one 
thing is settled for all time,—that henceforth skilled 
labor takes the front seat, and ignorant, brute, muscular, 


force takes the back seat on the Western Continent. As 


sure as destiny if the Northern emigrant or the South- 
ern negro, from any cause,—to gratify a priest or a pol- 
itician, or to have their own lazy or stolid way about 
things,—refuses to avail himself of the improved com- 
mon school and learn the art of bringing his brains to 
his finger-ends, he will go to the wall. The whole 
power of the American republic is impotent to defend 
the rights, or secure the reasonable success, of any race 
or class of its people which will not come to the front 
of itself and be converted to the gospel according to the 
brain. The proudest clique of social exclusives that 
deprives its children of the best educational training, 
leaving them to their own whims, in little private 
squads, fussed over by incompetant teachers, may read 
its own doom in the shabby houses and frowzy gardens 
in decaying streets of finished old towns, and no amount 
of boastful pride can resist the onward march of the 
new upper-ten to the music of the brain. 


The best friend of every youth should now tell that 
youth, that character and trained power are the only 
assurance of success in this country. Every church in 
America should be warned, betimes, that without intel- 
ligent and practical holiness no sect of religionists will 
be found worthy to greet the Lord when he comes in his 
new kingdom. The aspiring young politician should 
get on the school committee, study the resources of his 
State, and preach the gospel of skilled industry from 
the furrow up to the senate, or he will not carry the 
election twenty years hence, at the crisis of his career. 
The American girl, however gifted or highly born, who 
cannot fashion a home with her own brain, will always 
be a dependant on society and a hanger-on in the 
social paradise that is to be. In this law there is no 
exception of race, or class, or profession, section, party, 
or creed. If Catholic Lousiana, down in its cypress 
swamps, puts more brain into its hands for the next 
half-century than Protestant New England, the Creole 
will go up and the Yankee go down. The gospel of 
educated labor, the expert in every profession, the man 
fitly trained always in the right place, is the one im- 
partial message of the hour to all men, women, and 
children on American soil. Many there will be who 
will not heed it ; and they will go the way of all second- 
rate people in all ages and lands. But they who hear 
and do, will be saved, and lead the republic along the 





farming had brought agriculture to a pause in the most 
fertile valleys of New England and stripped her hills to 


America that is to come. 


THE FARCE AND FEVER OF “COLORED 
EDUCATION” IN THE SOUTH. 


While the eye of the North is quite intently fixed 
upon Southern affairs, and especially upon educational 
interests, readers of Tue JouRNAL want to hear of 
these interests, not only from the editorial sanctum, but 
from authority which is resident to the “sunny clime.” 
If I shall succeed in waking up some one who is such 
authority, to the discussion of the several phases of ed- 
ucation for the colored people of the South, I may be 
pardoned for the suggestion. For the sake of eliciting 
rather than offering information, let me call attention 
to a few points which my subject suggests. 

The educational system of our “colored schools” is 
a sort of monstrosity, born of a benevolent, over-enthu- 
siastic sympathy on the one hand, and a condition of 
enforced ignorance on the other. The state of things 
before the war, which made it a crime in some States 
for a colored person to be seen with a book in his hand, 
combined with the sudden reverse of things, tends to 
produce a “book craze,” which runs at a fever-heat, and 
seems either untamable or to lack tamers. 


In spite of the youthfulness of “colored education,” 
the previous lack of schooling, and the slow, crude ac- 
tion of the colored mind, some of these schools are 
graced (?) with a reprint of a northern college curric- 
ulum, in which Latin, Greek, trigonometry, etc., are 
the conspicuous studies. What nine-tenths of the pu- 
pils in these classes want of Latin and Greek, fails of 
our comprehension. But these classes are often the 
boast of the school, and pupils are entered to them at 
fourteen years of age. The argument for them is: Pu- 
pils will not “patronize our school unless we teach 
Latin and Greek.” 

Again, even where a proper curriculum is found, pu- 
pils are not entered at the right point, but are given 
the advanced work, and carried through on a height 
which dwarfs their progress all along, paralyzes the 
teachers’ efforts, and makes the whole work superficial, 
if not farcical. When the most responsible person hap- 
pens to discover failure in the results, he sets it down 
to “poor teaching,” or “colored stupidity,” when it is 
neither the one nor the other; or, possibly, he sees fur- 
ther, and again resorts to the argument of “ patronage.” 

Naturally enough pupils will patronize the school 
that puts them farther on in a course, and allows its 
completion quickest. The colored populace, like all 
others, are not satisfied to “build the ladder by which 
they rise,” but imagine it already loisted ; and, in their 
short-sightedness, see the top not far off. They are 
anxious to climb, and expect to reach that top by the 
same number of strides with a race that has been 
building for centuries. Their leaders for the most 
part are with them. Where one can be found to stem 
their current of haste and stand boldly for truer and 
surer progress, a dozen others are ready to take his 
place, and pamper to the feverish onslaught of public 
sentiment. 

Who, then, is checking that kind of ambition, or 
nursing the educational fever? Shall we ask that 
army of Northern teachers who have taught one or two 
or three years in the South, and finding the relief of 
this stigma either seemingly impossible, or so discour- 
agingly, slow that they have turned homeward? and, 
whether they have thereby relieved themselves of it, or 
it has relieved itself of them? The question of rivalry 





between these schools is a serious one,—serious not 
only in tending to increase the fever, but serious in 
misdirecting conscientious efforts of those who are in- 


,terested in the rea] advancement of the colored race. 


Conscientious teaching is often floored by the short-cut 


‘methods which a principal takes to make a “showing.” 
Schools supported by the South are drawn upon to en- 
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own, and persuading several of its best pupils to leave 
free schooling and comfortable, prosperous homes, by 
the inducements of board, clothing, and railroad ex- 
penses, — all of which is a draft upon the fountain of 
unsuspecting Northern benevolence, under the pretence 
of aiding orphan and indigent pupils. 

The missionary societies of the North are doing a 
good in these schools whose magnitude cannot be esti- 
mated in the hundreds of thousands of dollars they are 
expending annually. The South is also adding force 
upon force to these schools; but the teachers all over 
the field of labor are asking these questions: How can 
we check the undue rivalry and haste of our schools? 
How can we teach these pupils to labor and to wait ? 
How can we change the pulse of our system, and reduce 
the fever of our patient to control? How and when 
shall we touch bottom, and convince ourselves that we 
are planted upon the “hard-pan” of honest education ? 
* * 








OBJECT-TEACHING IN GREEK. 


Tloayparixr Sidacxadia is the title of an article in the 
Greek magazine which was noticed in Tur JouRNAL 
of June 16 The article illustrates an exercise in ob- 
ject-teaching, with a loaf of bread for the object used. 
The teacher shows the bread (dexrve ror dgrov), and 
the pupils tell the name of it. The teacher asks, 
‘“ What use do people make of it?” The pupils, laugh- 
ing (yeherres), say, “ror toyove.” (they eat it). 

Teacher: What do they call such things as they eat ? 

Ans.: They call them reédqima (nourishing things). 

T.: Why do we eat bread ? 

Ans. : Because it is yevorixog (voormog), has an agree- 
able taste ; reéqet, nourishes ; avtave, makes one grow; 
xi enozver, and gives strength. 

Following are questions respecting the known prop- 
erties of bread: (1) from seeing it, (ras é* tig oga- 
cewc) ; (2) from smelling it, (rag éx rig doqernoems) ; 
(3) from tasting it, (rag éx rij¢ yedoews)} (4) from touch- 
ing it, (rag éx rig apas; (5) rag tE éumegtag). The 
last term includes what may be known about the prop- 
erties of bread by other experiments than those before 
mentioned, such as putting it into water and finding 
that it will absorb water, and is therefore omoyyodne, 
(spongy). 

Among other questions are the following : 

T.; Demosthenes, how do you know that this is 
bread ? 

Ans.: Avr tov Biéno, (because I see it). 

T.: What else do you know by seeing it ? 

Ans. ; [know that itis white, (yrogitm, ore elvat Aevxog). 

T:: What else by seeing it ? 

Ans.: This bread is full of little holes, (uixg0r omer). 

T.: What expression do we apply to it on account of 
our seeing these ? 

Ans. : We use the word porous (mdgove). 

Nicholas is asked, “ By what other means can we 
learn anything about this bread ?” 

Ans.: Ave tig dogeroews, (by smelling it), we learn 
that this bread has a pleasant smell, (e’yer oouyy evya- 
oretor), 


“In this manner,” says the writer of the article, “are 
also shown the peculiar properties of bread that are 
known by tasting and by touching it.” And so all the 
terms are taught that arise from the properties that we 
learn in this way, and also their opposites. Other 
objects are referred to having these or opposite qualities. 
By many examples (dc moddov magudeynator) the 
teacher illustrates the meaning of various terms, and 
the pupils easily retain a knowledge of what is taught 
them in this way. The terms are readily remembered 
because of their perceiving at the time the signification 
of each of them (rv onmaciay éxdorns avror). 


Boston, June 17, 1881. m iy Fe 








VENABLE’s EASY ALGEBRA makes Algebra as 
bra can be made; and all teachers who are to have 
in this branch would do well to see this little work. 
pleases everybody,—almost, rf ee 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In 1856, Henry Barnard, having done a good life’s work as 
organizer and superintendent of public schools in the States 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, and, at his own expense, 
visited many of the States and most of the large cities of the 
Union to ascertain the actual condition of schools, and pro- 
claim the principles and methods of a better popular education, 
began the publication of the American Journal of Education. 
His object was to bring within reach of teachers, school- 
officers, and all others interested in the study of educational 
questions, a choice library of education, containing the best 
things which had been said and done for human culture in all 
civilized countries, both in ancient and modern times, That 
worthy object he has at last accomplished. Single-handed and 
alone, by marvelous perseverance and great sacrifices, he has 
brought his vast scheme to its consummation. We see the re- 
sultin a grand Thesaurus of Pedagogy, comprising 30 stout vol- 
umes, of over 800 pages each, equivalent to 150 treatises on 
every important subject in educational history, biography, or- 
ganization, administration, principles, and practice. 

In the prosecution of this work, Dr. Barnard has devoted his 
time and means with unflagging zeal for twenty-five years, 
giving to it the working-hours of almost every day, and meet- 
ing a deficit,—never less in any year than $1,000, and in some, 
twite that amount. The burden under which he has strug- 
gled on has been greatly aggravated by the lamentable lack of 
demand for educational literature. Few have been the stu- 
dents of pedagogy among us, and hence so much ignorance on 
the subject in the educational public. 

This storehouse of information is within the reach of those 
for whom it was designed, but unfortunately, as yet, in the 
possession of only an insignificant fraction of their number. 
Their are signs, however, of a coming change in respect to 
the study of education. We are apparently entering upon an 
epoch of pedagogical study. Asa means of prosecuting this 
study there is no substitute, nor is there likely to be, for Dr. 
Barnard’s great publication, which is by far the most volu- 
minous and the most valuable work on education in our 
language. 

The desirable thing to be done now is to place this work 
where it will be easily accessible to all workers in the educa- 





tional field; that is, these 30 volumes of pedagogy ought to be 
placed,— 

1. In the private library of every professional teacher and 
school officer who is able to buy them. 

2. In the pedagogical libraries of all State and city superin- 
tendents of schools. 

3. In all State, city, and larger town libraries. 

4. In the libraries of historical societies. 

5. In all normal-school libraries; the pupils should be in- 
structed by lectures as to their contents. 

6. In the libraries of all colleges. 

7. In the libraries of the more important academies, 

8. In the libraries of city high schools. 

As yet only a very few of these libraries can show a com- 
plete set of these volumes. Another serious fact to be here 
revealed,—the fact unpleasant to contemplate,—is that all these 
libraries and the whole world are in actual danger of losing for- 
ever the chance of getting this publication in the future. It is 
understood that unless the educational public make speedy and 
considerable call for the work, the plates, which have cost $45,- 
000, will have to be melted down. 

Such being the state of the case, at the recent meeting 
of the New-England Association of School Superintendents, 
the undersigned were appointed a committee to devise a plan 
of codperative effort to promote pedagogical study by placing 
the volumes of the American Journal of Education in as 
many as possible of the libraries above enumerated, and at the 
same time to save this invaluable work from destruction. 

For the attainment of the objects in view, it is necessary to 
secure, in the near future, orders for 400 sets of the work. Of 
this number it is thought that 100 may be obtained in New 
England, and this is the specific task which the committee pro- 
poses to itself. This can be done, however, only by the active 
cvdperation of many influential and earnest friends of the 
cause of education, The committee desire especially to se- 
cure at least one generous volunteer canvasser for each county 
of New England. The service must of course be gratuitous; 
it is a labor of love. Every man owes a debt to his profession. 
Here is a chance for an energetic young educational man to; 
win a laurel. Some counties have already been engaged. 

The conditions are simple and practical. Any responsible 
person, on signing an accompanying order for the set of 30 
volumes, and forwarding it to the chairman of the committee, 
16 Hawley street, Boston, may, according to his preference, 
which he is requested to indicate, have the whole set or por- 
tions in instalments, to suit his convenience in making the 


. rice per volume, in cloth, $4.50; in half 
oe $5.50. ms HOMAS W. BICKNELL, Chairman. 
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A. 
Com. appointed by N. EB, School Supts, Assoc., at Bogton, May 27, 1881, 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
President of the American Institate of Instruction. 


Promotion from the ranks is one of the surest ways of secur- 
ing efficient management in war, business, church, or State. 
The principle is a good one in the widest sense, and its fre- 
quent illustration is best seen among educators in the success 
of our ablest leaders, who have advanced, step by step, from 
the lowest to the highest rounds in the educational ladder, 
each step being a preparation for the next advance. Our pres- 
ent president is a worthy example of a man who has earned 
success through merit, and whose elevation to the highest 
office of honor among New-England educators comes from act- 
ive service in the ranks, and from a ruling desire to render 
labor-values in advance of their rewards. Mr. Mowry comes 
from the best New-England blood. His ancestry bears an hon- 
ored name in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and the tribute 
he has paid to the noble men and women of his name in The 
Descendants of Nathaniel Mowry, and The Family History of 
Richard Mowry, is the best evidence that the later stock is 
loyal to the spirit and traditions of the earlier. The Mowrys 
have been hardy, vigorous, courageous, intelligent, industrious, 
Christian men and women. President Mowry is no exception 
to the general rule, and the work he has done in all depart- 
ments of education attest his fidelity to the family faith. 

Mr. Mowry was born in Rhode Island in 1829. The country 
school was his best inheritance, next to a good home. At 18 
he commenced his career as a teacher in Mohegan, a country 
village in Rhode Island. After teaching four years in Burrill- 
ville, Uxbridge, and Whitinsville,j he fitted for college at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, under the principalship of ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam Taylor,’’ and entered Brown University in 1854. Pre- 
vented by ill-health from completing his college course, he left 
the university and traveled for his health. From September, 
1857, to February, {1860, he edited the Rhode Island School- 
master during the most valuable years of that always instruct- 
ive magazine. From May, 1858, to February, 1864, he taught 
successfully in the public High School, Providence, with the 
exception of an honorable service of nine months as captain of 
Company K, in the Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Infantry. 
From 1864 to 1866 he served as superintendent of the public 
schools of Cranston, R.I. Here, as elsewhere, he did thorough 
and efficient work in elevating the schools and teaching of that 
important town. In February, 1864, he opened ‘“‘ The Eng- 
lish and Classical School,” a private institution for boys, of 
which he is now senior principal. This school now numbers 
nearly three hundredfpupils, whose scholarship and character 
attest the fidelity andj ability of Mr. Mowry and his nearly 
twenty associate teachers. In 1866, Brown University hon- 
ored herself and him by conferring the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts, and subsequently he was made a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

President Mowry has been active in the educational move- 
ments of the State, especially in connection with the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, of which he has been president. 
To the reéstablishment of the State Normal School, in 1872, 
he gave valuable aid and codperation. As a member of the 
Providence School Board he was a laborious and earnest 
worker. In the restoration of the American Institute to its 
pristine vigor and usefulness, Mr. Mowry has given most cor- 
dial and efficient work. In the establishment of Tue Jovur- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, very much of the success of the move- 
ment, as well as its direction, depended on Mr. Mowry’s 
influence and active agency. His educational lectures before 
institutes and normal schools in all parts of New England have 
been characterized by clearness, force, weight of argument, 
and vigor of expression. Mr. Mowry never fails before an 
audience, carrying his point by breadth and strength of argu- 
ment rather than by the arts of rhetoric. He is a keen logi- 
cian, a shrewd manager, using shrewdness in its best sense, a 
man who is a keen observer of other men, and a careful stu- 
dent of affairs as well as books. A practical man, he aims 
straight for the mark, and nine times out of ten he hits it, with 
no waste of ammunition. President Mowry is a natural leader 
among men. Irresistibly he finds his place in the front ranks, 
and men recognize his fitness to lead. He has made a success 
of every enterprise he has yet undertaken, and the conduct of 
the Institute will be no exception to the rule. He well de- 
serves the honor which the teachers of New England have 
conferred, and his industry, energy, enthusiasm, and uncon- 
querable zeal will prove him to be the right man in the right 


‘place for the current years of our grand association. With. 


him every member should join hands to make his administra- 
tion so marked with success that it shall stand as the rival to 
challenge predecessors or successors to show more worthy lau- 
rels. To our worthy president the Institute owes much for 
its present prospérity, and let the members repay him by a 
great attendance and a loyal support. Success to President 


Mowry! 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
PALATABLE. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is often acceptable to the stom- 





ach and palate when all other medicines are objectionable, 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, one of the best-known of 
New England institutions, was founded by Mary Lyon, in 
1837, for the higher education of young women. At the time 
of its establishment, but little thought was given or attention 
paid to the preparation which women needed for the various 
spheres of useful and noble service which are now open and 
opening to her talents and successful toil. ‘‘ A finished edu- 
cation” a half-century ago comprehended little more than the 
common English branches, with a superficial study of painting 
and drawing, a little French, and a smattering 
of “polite literature.” A boarding-school 
life, with its blasé of accomplishments, was all 
that the young women of England or America 
of an earlier day inherited, as the chief good of 
their young-womanly life. Against much of 
the indifference and neglect of the time, — of 
the want of an earnest womanhood, the low 
ambition for devoted and self-sacrificing chris- 
tian work, Miss! Lyon, in the dignity and zeal 
of a soul overflowing with truest love for God 
and her race, entered her protest, and to the 
removal of these evils devoted her life. Her 
conception of a true education made it the 
means of usefulness as well as the end of liv- 
ing. Power was to her the goal of possession ; 
moral power the great resultant of study and of 
discipline, and on this solid rock as a corner- 
stone Mt. Holyoke was founded. 


ITS LOCATION, 


How wisely the founders of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary builded is seen at first view, in the 
charming location chosen for its home. In 
the quiet village of South Hadley, two miles 
east of the Connecticut river, thirteen north of 
Springfield, ten south of Amherst, and five 
southwest of Northampton, on a hill-slope 
commanding a wide and varied scenery, the col- 
lege was located. The Mt. Tom range forms 
the back-ground of the Western landscape, 
with the lovely Valley of the Connecticut in 
the foreground. The Holyoke range, with its 
jagged sides and Mt. Holyoke as its superior 
peak, forms the northern horizon. On the east 





main edifice, standing a little back from the shaded village 
street, has a frontage of 166 feet, while from each end there 
extends at right angles to ita wing of 122 feetin length by 40 
in width. The eastern extremities of these wings are con- 
nected by the gymnasium-building, and thus a quadrangle is 
formed, constituting the home and work-shop of this large 
company of students. Steam has been introduced for heating 
and cooking, and an hydraulic elevator connects the several 
stories by easy access. An artesian well, sunk to the depth 
of 450 feet, supplies an abundance of pure water, which is 
pumped to the upper floors of the great building. In the base- 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY, SOUTH 


cure of the Observatory, which now contains an equatorial 
refracting telescope, with circles, and carried by clock-work, 
having an 8-inch object-glass, and being 10 feet in focal length. 
Its magnifying power is eight hundred (800), and was made by 
Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cambridgeport, Mass. This beautiful 
instrument, with comet eye-piece, and a fine, large telespec- 
| troscope, with a Rutherford grating, cost ($3,000) three thou- 
‘sand dollars. The meridian circle cost $1,630; the siderial 
clock cost $400. It hasa chronograph for recording observa- 
tions by electro-magnetism, and a clock which marks and 
breaks the electric circuit, so that the seconds are registered. 








HADLEY, MASS. 


and south the eye traverses a large territory, including the | ment is the dining-room, where the family of 250 persons, or so, | By means of a break-circuit key near the meridian circle, and 


The 


hills about Wilbraham, Mass., and Hartford, Conn. | 


grounds originally incuded about ten acres, then fifteen, then 
twenty-five, and by a recent addition twenty-five acres have 
been added by the generous donation of Hon. E. A. Goodnow, 
of Worcester, Mass, making fifty in all. This includes the | 
fine hill adjacent to and east of the seminary, bordering on | 


and including the lake. 


sit together at their meals. Here also are the kitchen and work- 


| also one in connection with the equatorial telescope, observa- 


rooms, where the students find healthful and useful exercise | tions made by either instrument can be recorded. The cost of 


and employment at proper hours of the day. The Library is 
a fire-proof building, north of the main edifice, and connected 
with it by a covered corridor. It contains ten thousand vol- 
umes of well-selected books, relating in the main to the courses 


the chronograph was $300. The three instruments were 
made by Fauth & Co., of Washington, D.C. These instru- 
ments, with a barometer, micrometer, sextant, etc., make a 
complete equipment for work in practical astronomy. The 


It is proposed to lay out these | of study and the wants of a liberal education. The appli- | Observatory, whose dome is a perfect one, planned by Profes- 


newly-added grounds so as to produce the best artistic effect, | ances for using this treasure-house of books make it a favorite | sor Young and erected and equipped under his supervision, is 


and togive them the name of the donor, “‘ Gaqodnow Park.” | 





THE OBSERVATORY. 


THE BUILDINGS, 


The group of buildings which constitute the home of the 
family of faculty and students at Holyoke is well arranged for 
their work. The main building, as shown in the illustration, 
the corner-stone for which was laid in 1837, has received sev- 
eral important additions since that date, to accommodate 
the increased patronage of the seminary, until now the 


resort for the students. 


‘a gem in itself. The rest of the building, with the acre of 





VIEW IN THE GROUNDS. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 

The Observatory is a building but just completed, on a 
favorable site overlooking a long and unbroken range of the 
Connecticut Valley, and facing the Mt. Tom range in its West- 
ern horizon. Prof.C, A. Young, of Princeton, who is one of 
the trustees of the Seminary, has devoted much time and 





thought to the complete outfit and arrangement of the furni- 


land on which it stands, cost $4,000. All are the gift of A. L. 
Williston, Esq., of Northampton,—a memorial to his gener- 
osity and philanthropy, as well as to perpetuate the memory of 
his oldest son, John Payson Williston. The total cost of 
building, apparatus, etc., is not less than $10,000, 
LYMAN WILLISTON HALL, 
The facilities and appliances for scientific instruction have 
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been largely and rapidly advanced since the recent erection of 
this beautiful building, toward which Mr. Williston gave ten 
thousand dollars. The lower hall contains the valuable fossil 
“ Tracks,” collected by the professor of geology from the 
neighborhood of South Hadley and along the Connecticut 
Valley. Above, we find the lecture-rooms of the professors 
of chemistry, botany, geology, zodlogy, and biology, with 
their valuable and rare collections. The upper floor of 
this spacious building is devoted to an Art Gallery of some 
very choice paintings, and casts of choice ancient Greek and 
Roman statuary, with souvenirs of those who have lived for 


and truly loved the Seminary. 
These, and other departments which we have not space to 


mention, place Mt. Holyoke Seminary, with her able faculty, 
in the front rank of American colleges for women. The pro- 
fessors are women of rare scholarship, chosen from the choicest 
graduates of theSeminary. Theirculture and experience have 
fitted them to exemplify in their lives, so far as possible, the 
genius which has presided over the schoo! since its foundation. 
Miss Lyon’s own words fitly represent the work of the Sem- 
inary in its later growth: “‘ The grand features of this institu- 
tion are to be an elevated standard of science, literature, and 
refinement, and a moderate standard of expense, all to be 
guided and modified by the spirit of the Gospel.” 


NOT A PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

The mistake should never be made that Mt. Holyoke is but 
a preparatory school for other women’s colleges. While the 
trustees and teachers of this school have often been tempted 
to make a large display of their courses of study and the work 
of their students in the competitions which have sprung up 
with later-formed schools, like Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley, 
they have never for a moment swerved from the right line of 
the true principles on which the Seminary was founded. Their 
success has been the outcome of devotion to the truest welfare 
of the individual student, and her equipment for her life-work. 
With this in view, the class-room, the study, the.social Chrie- 
tian home, the physical training, have been the means for the 
development of many of the best and truest American women; 
and while their rank as scholars has not been a whit below 
that of rival institutions, they have had the advantages derived 
from the peculiar privileges which Mt. Holyoke alone can fur- 
nish, Mental maturity is demanded of those who enter, and 
the alumne of the Seminary have won their titles by a course 
of study which, for breadth and thoroughness, is equal to those 
of our colleges for young men. 


HEALTHFULNESS OF STUDY AT MT. HOLYOKE, 

One of the best evidences of the well-balanced life and train- 
ing at the Seminary is found in the fact that so small a per- 
centage of the students are seriously ill doing their stay at 
South Hadley. It is a remarkable fact that only one death has 
occurred at Holyoke for a period of thirteen years, and that 
was a case of sudden death of heart-disease, which had devel- 
oped before the young lady entered theinstitution. The social 
home-life, the quiet of school and village, the healthful labor 
and diet, the clear, bracing air, the earnest study, and the daily 
hours of rest and recreation conspire to healthy, hopeful, and 
energetic lives. 


{Quotation from Miss Brackett’s book on the “ Education of American 
Girls,” page 322.) 

“ The following statistics show the comparative longevity of 

raduates from several institutions, including Mount Holyoke 

Seminary. In each case they include a period of thirty years, 

closing generally with 1867, or not far from that date; the 
table having been compiled in 1868. 

Graduated. Deceased, Rate per ct. 

136 10.39 


Mount Holyoke Seminary, 1,213 


Amherst College, - 1,199 *135 11.26 
Bowdoin, _- 1,012 *120 11.85 
Brown, - - - - 972 120 12.34 
Dartmouth, - a se 1,639 276 16 83 
Harvard, - - - + 2,826 *268 11.52 
Williams, - = = 1,215 123 10.12 
Yale, - = «© = 2,883 387 13 42 
* Exclusive of war mortality. 


In closing this brief account of this noble school, we may 
say, in brief, that at Mt. Holyoke Seminary it has always been 
held that character is far more than acquirements. Miss 
Jessup once remarked, ‘Our whole system is, in fact, an ar- 
rangement for getting and applying moral power.’ While the 
aim has been, in the intellectual training, to provide the best 
facilities and secure the most valuable acquirements, the spe- 
cialty, so to speak, is the shaping of character. The managers 
do not believe that young persons should be left to themselves, 
morally, at an age when they still require years of training in- 
tellectually. It is in this respect, especially, that Mt. Holyoke 
has ‘made her mark’ upon a large majority of those whom 
she has educated. They have been placed in favorable condi- 
tions, — in the retired location of the school; the family life, 
eelating all the pupils and all the teachers; the large num- 
bers; and the domestic system, by which every one has some- 
thing to do for the benefit of the rest. The most important 
agencies used are, first of all, the religious atmosphere pervad- 
ing the institution; and next, the family and school regula- 
tions, which, being well sustained, tend to form habits of 
diligence, Panctu ty, system, efiiciency, thoughtfulness for 
others, an for the general ; in short, of conscien- 
tious, rather careless and selfish living. Of course, these 
habits, useful and essential as they may be here and now, are 


still more 50 as a preparation for future life, 


_—— 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinion in Tax JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor~ 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 





SCHOOL MORALS. 


Agitation, sometimes, makes stagnant water pure, and our 
new and esteemed friend, Mr. Hazen, who so nobly brought 
this important topic to the notice of your numerous readers, 
has truly flurried the sluggish pool. 

No intelligent person will attempt to deny that immorality 
exists in our schools. It exists in our Sabbath-schools, and, I 
am sorry to say, in our churches. Do people stay away from 
church, because vile and obscene persons go there? Do par- 
ents keep their children from Sabbath-school because bad 
children go there? The moral influence of the church is 
more effectual in abating crime than all the statutes in 
existence. 

The salutary effect of our Sabbath-schools upon the morals 
of children is incomparable, notwithstanding the many ob- 
scene expressions and the malicious acts of which some of the 
children are guilty. We are all naturally wicked, and prone 
todo what is forbidden. Our first parents are examples of 
disobedience, The most powerful antidotes for obscenity and 
maliciousness are the public schools. ‘They reach, influence, 
and control an element that neither church nor Sabbath-school 
can reach, Children are brought into the schools and are 
submitted to a discipline which they cannot, in many cases, 
receive from their parents, and which eventually breaks those 
rude and vulgar habits from them. They are compelled to 
respect the teachers, to respect each other, to speak and act in 
a becoming manner, and their pernicious and vicious inclina- 
tions are restrained by the influence of the considerate teacher, 
or when kindness fails by the use of the rod; and at no place 
does obscenity receive a speedier remedy than within the 
jurisdiction of our schools. 

The objection we made to Mr. Hazen’s article is the allusion 
that the schools are the nurseries of obscenity. We read his 
paper carefully, and particularly noticed this part: 

‘In their moral aspect, however, the schools are more 
vulnerable. Here are evils that are undermining their very 
foundations. It is not a question of Bible or no Bible, of 
Catholic or of Protestant influence, but rather of such posi- 
tively immoral tendencies as make the public schools danger- 
ous to the family, the State, andthe Nation. This is not 
stating the case too strongly. In the constant association of 
all classes, on the school play-ground, our boys and girls are 
exposed at the most susceptible age to the worst possible in- 
fluence. When the low and vile mingle with the better class 
of children, it is the universal result that the worst influences 
prevail,”’ 

In referring to this part of his article wedid not even 
expect to make “ the point of a straw man,” but we were sur- 
prised to find intelligent men who claim to have a practical 
knowledge of our public schools, intimating that their moral 
status is retrogressive; or thatthe moral condition of our 
boys and girls would be improved by keeping them at home to 
spend their time tm idleness and ignorance, or by sending them 
away from home to a private school. 

We are equally astonished to find men with experience in 
school matters, who oppose sociability, recreation in the open 
air, and who intimate that our schools should be turned into 
houses of correction, or prisons. 

Superintendents, principals, aud teachers, who make a 
careful comparison, are free to tell us that the schools under 
their supervision are advancing morally and intellectually. 
We know this to be a fact, and retrospection will verify it. 

JAcoB H. MaJsor. 

Port Carbon, Schulykill, Co., Pa., 1881. 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 154. My thanks are due the writer of Query 154, in 
a recent issue, for the pleasure of seeing again the lines that 
had drifted out of memory, but which, many years ago, were 
copied into a book of extracts. Referring to the long unused 
book, I find the lines, taken, I presume from the “ Poets’ Cor- 
ner”? of some newspaper of the time, and send them for the 
benefit of the querist: 


“The ovens hours like birds flew by, 

As lightly and as free; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea,— 

For every wave with a face, 
That leaped up in the air 

Had caught a star in its embrace 
And left it trembling there.” — Amelia B. Welby. 


There are, I think, text-books in literature that give some 
account of the author. E. J. 


— Mrs. Welby’s maiden name was Coppuck, and she was 
born in Maryland, in 1819 ; her childhood and early girlhoop 
were spent in Baltimore ; at the age of fifteen she removed to 
Louisville. An early poem, entitled * Pulpit Eloquence,” es- 
timated by some of her friends one of her best, describes the 
late Rev. Thomas H. Stockton, a Methodist minister, whom 





she remembered to have heard in aarlw childhood, in her na- 


—_——- 


tive village of St. Michael’s, on an arm of the Chesapeake Bay. 
The poem in which occurs the fragment concerning which 
you inquire in ‘‘ Queries”’ for June 9, is entitled “‘ Musings,” 
and consists of ten verses in the copy I own. The first col- 
lected edition of Mrs. Welby’s poems was published at Boston, 
in 1845. In 1846 the Appletons of New York, published a 
second edition, and in the year 1860 I saw a statement that 
seventeen editions had been published. R. L. B. 


— The quotation is by Mrs. Amelia B. Welby, an American 
poetess, born in 1821, died in 1852. A collection of her poems 
was published in New York in 1850. She wrote for the Louis- 
ville Journal under the signature of “‘ Amelia.” 8, E, D. 


— The poem may be found in Westlake’s Common School Lit- 
erature, and the author’s name is Amelia B. Welby, an Amer- 
ican writer, born in 1821. H. C. N. 


No. -—. A fox is 32 rods in advance of a hound. The 
hound runs 32 rods in a minute; the fox 16 rods in a minute; 
consequently, at the end of the first minute they will be 16 
rods apart; at the end of the next half-minute, 8 rods apart; 
at the end of the next quarter-minute, 4 rods apart; at the end 
of the next eighth-minute, 2 rods apart; and soon. Now it is 
clear that, 80 long as we continue to divide the time by 2, their 
distance apart will diminish in the same ratio; yet, as half of 
some time can never become no time, it follows that their dis- 
tance apart can never be nothing, and that, consequently, the 
hound can never overtake the fox. What is the fallacy of the 
above reasoning ? Cc. R. B. 


—~oeo— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 157. Employing the English method of pronunciation, 
how = the Latin pronouns, sibi, tibi, and qua be pro- 
noun 


No. 158. (1) Can the pronoun what be properly parsed as 
a compound relative? (2) Is like ever a preposition ? 


No. 159. What is the proper form of making out a bill for 
teachers’ wages ? B. ¥. P. 


No. 160. What are ‘‘numbers of the same unit value,’’— 
those containing the same number of units, or those having 
the same kind of units ? SUBSCRIBER. 


No. 161. Will some one please refer me to a good work on 
the subject of teaching beginners to read by the word and 
phonic method? I have used this method to some extent in 
teaching, and desire to know more of it. A. D. 8. 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the chomp of W. iH. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications re. thereto 
dhould be’ addressed, Belutions to the following, also goed’ original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.] 





BOTANICAL ENIGMA: 73 LETTERS, 


My 1, 63, 59, 69, 13, 54, 30, isa genus of flesh-loving plants. 

My 56, 32, 68, 15, 26, 22, 6, 8, 18, 67, 40, 21, is an inter- 
esting plant, named from the curious eee of its root. 

My 12, 2, 26, 40, 26, 78, 4, 47, 44, is the botanical name 
of a shrub suggestive of sorcery. 

My 60, 36, 9, 1, 25, 46, 30, is a low shrub, with handsome 
rose-pink flowers in early spring. 

My 26, 5, 23, 42, 31, 37, 57, 71, 17, is a parasite plant of 
the Middle and Southern States. 

My 26, 50, 45, 72, 53, 28, 34, 11, 19, 39, is an annual, cul- 
tivated for the scent of its greenish-white flowers. 

My 4, 65, 30, 42, 61, 55, 8, 21, 62, 40, 10, is a low shrub, 
in the Northern and Eastern States, among the earliest to 
blossom in spring. 

My 64, 48, 24, 51, 2, 26, 27, 38, 18, is a house-plant in- 
digenous to the Old World, with fragrant yellow or white 
flowers. 

My 10, 16, 27, 38, 7, 37, 1, 29, 73, 28, 19, 5, 2, 72, with 
its sky-blue corolla, is one of the most beautiful autumn flow- 
ers of the North. 

My 14, 5, 70, 35, 22, 41, 11, is a large and interesting fam- 
ily, with irregular and monopetalous corolla in most cases. 

My 20, 47, 19, 42, 13, 41, 52, 66, 17, 34, 42, is a climbing 
shrub, cultivated for its showy fruit. 

My 49, 73, 2, 57, 43, 17, 60, 58, 22, 50, 21, is a singular 
aquatic plant, with white flowers in summer. 

My whole is a quotation from a poem addressed to a well- 
known spring flower, by an American poetess. 

CHARADE. 
’Tis by my second my first is made, 
Which, though small and plain, 
Through my second hath greater power 
Than prince or king can elaim. 
My third doth go from zone to zone, 
But oft its strength doth fail, 
And of its fortune, good or bad, 
My second must tell the tale. 
My whole’s a word of modest size, 
Of syllables three ’tis made; 
A knowledge of it is required 
In writing this charade. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 16. 
ENIGMA.—Too many rules and definitions in grammar act 
like the multitude of civil laws in China, — they obstruct 
progress. 

Rippie.—The four liquids, !, m, n, r. 


L. A. G. 








Ans REcEIVvED.—Correct solutions to Eclipses of June 
9 are ved from W. G. Lord, Covington, Ky., and Sallie 
A, Whitney, Sherborn, Mass, 
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“Aut aboard” for the American Institute at St. 
Albans, next Tuesday. Teachers, school officers, friends, 
and all interested, President Mowry invites you most 
cordially, and President Garfield will address you most 
eloquently. Let there be a mass-meeting of the friends 
of schools to greet and welcome the Teacher-President 
to New England. 











Vou. XIV., No. I.— The publishers of Toe Jour- 
NAL may indulge in a little pride and self-gratulation 
in sending out a thirty-six page issue to our many read- 
ers, —the largest educational paper ever published in 
America. We point to the writers of our leading arti- 
cles as among the best exponents of educational thought 
in the land, and our advertisers have really outdone 
themselves in the wealth of display and the generous 
patronage they have bestowed for the benefit of the 
profession. And this number is but the expression of 
the intelligent wish and purpose of the leaders in edu- 
cational work. When all of our profession feel the 
need of good literature as do the few, the millennium 
of our work will be hastening. 








Tue July-August number of Epucarion, our new 
magazine, just issued, closes the first year of its life. 
It contains a fine steel-engraving of Dr Wayland, the 
first president of the American Institute of In- 
struction, and the articles are acknowledged to be the 
ablest of any we have yet published. Among the writers 
are Dr. Harris, ex-Prest. Hill, Professor Tetlow, In- 
spector Jolly of Scotland, Miss Bibb, Miss Peabody, 
and others of equal merit, on subject which will be read 
with unusual interest. Financially, Epucation is a 
success. We trust it has been intellectually, and that 
its second year will show a normal growth in the direc- 
tion of a clear and full exposition of educational truth. 





EDUCATIONAL CENTERS. 





The experience of all countries demonstrates the im- 
portance of educational centers, where the great forces 
of instruction can be concentrated for the uplifting of a 
people. Edinburgh and Geneva are illustrious examples 
of cities of moderate population acquiring international 
reputation as the headquarters of great educational in- 
fluence. Many a little university city in Germany has 


done more for mankind than metropolitan caravansaries 
swarming with common-place people and given up to 
business, politics, and social display. Half-a-dozen towns 





people as to what constitutes a good school. 


of moderate size in the United States are now influen- 
tial through the whole republic by their excellent schools, 
It is not the commerce, manufactures, or great wealth of 
Boston that makes her name a power to the remotest 
boundary of the republic; but the remarkable concentra- 
tion of educational life within ten miles of Bunker Hill 
monument which brings, every year, probably, 10,000 
people of all ages, and from all portions of the Union, 
to study in her numerous schools. Half-a-dozen little 
villages in Virginia are now, through their colleges and 
academies, furnishing superior teachers for the whole 
South-west. Nashville and Atlanta have already become 
known as educational centers, and will be influential, 
beyond other towns, as leaders of youth in the vast 
region dominated by their intellectual power. 

Our new States often make a prodigious mistake in 
seattering their educational forces. One real center of 


=} | school-life in a commonwealth, where a group of superior 


institutions for general and professional education can 
be gathered around the State university, will develop 
the culture of the people far more than the same num- 
ber of schools dropped down in obscure places to appease 
“the shrieks of locality.” A half-starved college, nor- 
mal, professional, or academical institution set down in 
the woods, is compelled to an indefinite “struggle for 


existence,” while the same institution, as one of a group 


im a university town, would draw strength from its 
associates and become influential in a way that would be 
impossible elsewhere. The poorest American state is 
able to establish one great depot of the materials of the 
higher instruction; one first-class library, museum, col- 


lection of superior apparatus, hospital. A thousand 
young men and women, in a group of schools, can thus 
enjoy the advantage of eminent teachers and undoubted 
authorities in every department of instruction, and a 
high standard be lifted up which will inspire the 
humblest district school in the most obscure settlement. 
The crowning misery of education through half our land 


is the dense ignorance of great masses of well-to-do 
Every 
‘president” of a little neighborhood “ university,” 


“college,” or “institute” is interested to magnify his 
own concern and persuade the people their children are 
enjoying superior advantages, when, in fact, he and his 
school are educational humbugs. 
are spent by respectable people in the West and South in 
schooling their children in pretentious establishments 
which give no real awakening of the mind, teach by 
superannuated methods, indulge their pupils in destruc- 
tive personal and social whims, and send them out in- 


Millions of dollars 


flated with a ludicrous conceit of high scholarship. 
Every one of these poor children will, sooner or later, 
be put to shame by the inevitable collisions of American 
life, and deplore the ignorance of their parents in thus 
wasting the precious days of their youth. Nothing 
can expose such wide-spread educational quackery so 
thoroughly as the establishment of a genuine educational 
center, where a group of schools is living up to their 
names, and “ Professors,” “ Doctors,” and “Chancellors” 
are not high-stepping men of straw. 

Such a center of instruction is like the electric head- 
light on a Mississippi steamer that searches out and ex- 
poses the secrets of a thousand dark corners along shore, 
and compels every twilight cloister of incompetence to 
face the radiance of a true ideal of culture. Our benevo- 
lent people should deny themselves the selfish luxury of 
multiplying new “colleges,” in out-of-the-way localities, 
to perpetuate their own names. If, for the coming 
thirty years, the money donated for education could be 
so directed as to build up a genuine centre of education 
in every State and territory of this Union, the result 
would be of incalculable value in the higher training of 
the people. Disintegration may have been a good dog, 
but that dog has had his day. The demand of the Re- 
public, just now, is for concentration in everything 


relating to the higher life of the people, that, in every 
commonwealth, may rise one mount of observation, over- 
looking the whole field of human cultivation, and “ hold- 
ing commerce with the skies,” 


THE INSTITUTE AT ST. ALBANS. 


The arrangements, so long making, are now complete. 
All the indications point to a very successful meeting. 
The place is one of the most attractivein New England; 
(1) on account of the beautiful scenery through which 
the tourist passes in going and returning ; (2) from the 
intrinsic merits of the place itself, its desirable location 
upon a charming hillside, overlooking the lake, with its 
fertile islands, and the Adirondacks in the distance, 
and its intelligent, energetic, hospitable citizens; by 
its being situated in the midst of the most popular side 
trips for excursions after the meetings are over; and (4) 
from the energy, business-tact, and generous, gentle- 


|manly management of the Central Vermont railroad, in 


making the most complete and favorable arrangements 
in all respects. The meeting will be specially satisfac- 
tory from the character of the topics discussed and the 
speakers engaged. Five of the twelve addresses are 
from practical teachers, now in the ranks; viz., Presi- 
dent Buckham, Professors Greenough, Osbun, and 
Black, and the President of the Institute. Three are 
from active superintendents of great educational force ; 
viz., ex-Senator Patterson, Supt. of New Hampshire 
schools ; Supt. Small of Salem, Mass.; and Dr. Curry, 
the General Agent of the great Peabody Fund, at the 
South. 

The remaining four speakers, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Judge Tourgee, Wallace Bruce, and Charles 
Carleton Coffin, are prominent public personages, who 
have made for themselves an honorable name, well 
known throughout the country. They are thoroughly in 
sympathy with the great forward movements in the 
department of education. This list of speakers, to- 
gether with the names of James A. Garfield, the 
Teacher-President of the United States, members of 
his Cabinet, and Governors of New England, who will 
address an open-air meeting on Friday afternoon, will 
undoubtedly bring together a very large gathering of 
the educational people of the country. 

The tickets for the round trip from all parts of New 
England, and the Middle, Southern, and Western 
States, which are placed at a very low rate, will all be 
good for the trip to St. Albans, from July 1st to the 
6th inclusive, and will be good for the return at any 
time till August 6th. This long time will give a fine 
opportunity for joining some one or more of the at- 
tractive excursions advertised upon the circulars already 
issued, or to stop among the Green Hills of Vermont to 
rest and recuperate. 

Those proposing to attend the meetings, who have 
not already secured rooms, are particularly urged to 
make immediate application to Mr. 8. W. Lanpon, 
chairman of the Reception Committee, who will make 
proper assignments of places, and, if in season, will re- 
turn answer to the applicants. This will prevent a vast 
amount of confusion and delay on arrival at St. Albans. 
By consulting the Bulletin, parties will observe that the 
hotels very generally in Vermont have offered reduced 
rates of board; and all desiring to spend some time in 
that section will have no difficulty in finding delightful 
places, with excellent accommodations, and low prices 
for board. 

After the Institute meetings have closed, Professor 
Stern, a distinguished teacher of the modern languages, 
will open a Normal School for French and German, to 
continue a month. Those wishing to join his classes 
will thus be able to combine improvement with recreation. 


One year ago, two of the original members of the 
Institute, who were present at its first meeting in 1830, 
were still alive, — Dr. Geo. B. Emerson of Boston, and 
Gen. Henry K. Oliver of Salem. Dr. Emerson has 
died during the year, but it gives us pleasure to an- 
nounce that General Oliver is still with us, strong and 
vigorous in mind and body. He will be at the meet- 
ing, and is expected to speak on- Friday morning upon 
the resolutions to be offered commemorative of the life, 





character, and services of Dr. Emerson. 
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LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


In every large southern city visited during the past 
season, we have found one or two faithful women doing 
general “missionary work” among the poorest sort of 
colored people. The woman generally resided at one of 
the colored schools, though often in no special way 
connected with the “college.” Her small salary was 
paid by one of the missionary organizations, sometimes 
by a group of churches, and she was receiving supplies 
in a somewhat intermittent way from benevolent friends 
at home. Her duties were miscellaneous even for one 
of the Lord’s women ofall work. ‘To visit the sick and 
possibly administer remedies or persuade these wretched, 
superstitious creatures to receive medical attendance, 
and not rely on charms and pagan incantations for mir- 
aculous cures ; to read the bible, sing, pray and admin- 
ister consolation to numberless broken-down, hopeless, 
dying or desperate people; to try and insinuate a few 
rays of commonsense, economy, comfort and energy into 
homes too often unfit for a merciful man’s beast ;—to 
throw out an occasional buoy or plank into the crowd of 
girls that are all the time going down into the black 
abyss that every southern city is to every attractive 
colored woman ;—to teach in Sunday school three times 
every Sunday and, generally, trot ten hours a day, 
carrying & basket through the rough by-ways and filthy 
lanes swarmed by the graceless folk she served ;—to be 
ready, on a pinch, to take the place of an absent matron, 
a useless nurse, or a sick teacher, in the “college ;” — 
in short, to be the one woman, however young and frail 
and inexperienced, supposed by the gracious ladies who 
sit in northern missionary meetings to be able to bring 
in the kingdom on $300 a year; this, if not an ideal- 
ized portrait, is a tolerable every-day photograph of the 
woman missionary, supported by Northern churches for 
the benefit of the lowest down of the colored folk in 
the cities of the South. 


Probably the last day will reveal the fact that nobody 
in America tries to-do more good things, in a way less 
encouraging, than these good women, some of them 
women of the rarest qualities of mind and heart. It 
would do good to a great many dear Christian ladies in 
the cities where they work, if, for one day, they could 
forget that they “come from the North to work for the 
negroes,” and actually get their arms around them, 
pray with them, and take counsel together over the 
awful social problem that no Northern woman going 
down South can begin to realize like the woman over 
whom it has hung like a nightmare all her life. And 
here seems to us a common standing ground, apart from 
the bickerings of sect, and the exasperations of social 
and sectional strife, where some of the noblest women 
in North and South could unite to inaugurate an enter- 
prise of incalculable value to that crowd of the nation’s 
poor now abiding so largely in the Southern states. 

No great social change is ever wrought by sentiment, 
even religious sentiment, alone. The condition of the 
lower crowd of colored folk in Southern cities can- 
not be materially changed by even the blessed self- 
sacrifice of these godly women from abroad or at home. 
The thing needed is a system of thorough industrial 
training, in an atmosphere of Christian home-life; and 
nothing short of this will dry up the hideous slough of 
poverty, shiftlessness, unchastity, and superstition in 
which myriads of these women flounder from the hour 
of their birth. Possibly if we were a rich woman,—a mem- 
ber of a great Northern church, we should be like the 
majority of such, content to disburse, in generous contri- 
butions ;—at the call of a dozen needy organizations ; 
or concentrate, in one lump, to be disposed of by a com- 
mittee of men for the building up of some cause of 
undoubted utility. But, now and then, while wander- 
ing through these dark places, in the cloudy days of 
last winter, a picture has for a moment lighted up a 
desolate court or almost illuminated the filthy horror of 
4 swarming alley. And this is the picture. 

One of these good women is moved by God to spend 


her money in her own way ;—takes the train for Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, or Nashville; and, with such “aid 
and comfort” and introduction as any Christian woman 
of fortune can command, looks over the ground for her- 
self. She buys a house; not out on the hills, but right 
in the heart of the crowd she would reform; and fits it 
up, as a model home, in a style not above the possibility 
of many of the young women she proposes to train. 
She finds, all the better if in the city, a woman compe- 
tent to be a mother of souls, a teacher in practical home 
science, resolute enough to face the Devil, a lady 
wherever she may be called to go. If anybody fancies 
this woman a myth, we engage to introduce her to the 
reality as soon as the new home is ready for its mistress. 
That home is nota soup house, a seive for miscellaneous 
charity, a hospital, a lounge for lazy negro girls, or any- 
thing but a working place for the training of colored 
young women, even children, for a virtuous, useful, and 
intelligent life in the household. In it can be taught 
all the best methods and economies of wholesome and 
simple housekeeping, with sewing in all its branches. 
Classes can be formed, from the superior scholars in the 
public school, in drawing and design, and some of the 
most competent introduced to the smaller manufactures 
or prepared to work as operatives. A training in ac- 
counts and drill in the ways of trade would give others 
occupation, at least among their own people, at the 
counter and in the counting room. While sternly sup- 
pressing that vagrant ambition which is only laziness 
in masquerade, and insisting that every pupil should be 
grounded in the elementary work of a woman’s life, 
there is no reason why a superior girl should not be 
trained for skilled work. ‘The Southern nurse for child 
or invalid is usually a negress, and here is a wide field 
for training which would tell at once at the very heart 
of the social state. 

Only a good woman who believes God saves society 
through the beautiful gospel of skilled industry and 
trained character, can tell how many excellent things 
might be done in such a place, and how many admirable 
“annexes” might grow up around it, if only she held 
it fast in her own hands and kept it outside the wretched 
bickerings, and pitiful jealousies that desolate so many 
of the churches of either race. The home must be 
grounded on the mighty foundations of Christian faith 
and love, as only such women can interpret them to a 
wicked world. And when it is established, let our lady 
patroness take it to her heart, see it as often as may be 
with her own eyes, and let nobody “run” it or “run 
her” while keeping it alive. 

And there may fitly spring up a new understanding 
between the Christian woman of North and South in 
doing what everybody says must be done for these, the 
poorest of God’s and the nation’s poor. We should be 
greatly disappointed if such a Christign lady from the 
North, inviting codperation, would not be welcomed by 
many a sister, and if their common work did not finally 
command the respect of the best women in every city of 
the South. There is no danger that our young women 
of society, going South, will not be welcomed, petted, 
and flattered as much as is good for them, by women 
and men. It is far more important that the righteous, 
wise, large-souled, Christian women of the South, who 
are praying over this dark puzzle of society in the South 
land, should understand that the best women at the 
North are longing to help them, and go hand-in-hand 
with them in this, by far the most vital and far-reaching 
mission-work now ofiered to the women of our land. 
We believe those homes of Christian industry would 
become the meeting-places of true hearts, and that, in 
working together for the lowly and sinful, the armor of 
prejudice, social suspicion, and sectional distrust would 
fall away, and these, God’s working-women, be brought 


into one mood, seeing eye to eye and wondering that 
their sight was holden so long. We have faith that the | 
woman is alive who will do this thing a great deal better 
than we picture it; indeed some portions of this work 
are being done already. May some good sister, now on 





her knees asking what she can do with her money 


and herself, rise up in a blaze of light to become a 
candle in a dark place. 








* DRIFT. 

— The wonderful meaning of skilled labor in the develop- 
ment of a country is just breaking, like a ‘‘ great awakening 
light,’? upon the people of our Southern States. President 
Morehead, of the National Cotton Planter’s Association, in a 
recent address, has shown that any twenty counties on the 
Mississippi river, between Memphis and Baton Rouge, are suf- 
Jicient, with proper cultivation, to produce more cotton than is 
now grown in the entire Union, besides raising their own sup- 
plies and provisions. The vast water-power of the great central 
Southern region, its boundless forests and great mineral re- 
sources, point to an opportunity for a development of mining 
and manufactures beyond anything now remaining in the 
Union. But all this is inevitably conditioned on the uplifting 
of the Southern laboring class by education. The idea still 
ventilated by pert school-girls, and a few Northern statesmen 
threatened with softening of the brain, that the Southern 
laborer is in danger of ‘‘ over-education,” is at once arrant 
nonsense and a bid for industrial suicide. Skilled labor every- 
where, on the land, in the mines, in the factory,—the one im- 
perial need of the South,—is impossible without a prodigious 
effort for the enlightenment of the native masses, white and 
black. Neither will the South be able to obtain a superior 
class of emigrants till her own laboring class is proposes to re- 
ceive the new-comers and welcome them in an intelligent and 
sympathetic spirit. ‘The country school-house, to-day, is the 
Southern corner-stone. 

— The more we visit the public schools of our thriving 
Western cities and towns, the stronger is our impression that 
they are driving with a dangerous speed, and should at once 
begin the necessary work of slacking up in velocity, weeding 
out courses of study, relieving the intensity of examinations, 
and ceasing to act on the assumption that the average child 
can endure the strain of the average hard-headed, adult pio- 
neer. The West is now excited with the fond delusion that it 
will outstrip the world in public-school training, because it is 
bending the prodigious energy that has made it great in indus- 
try, in war, and in statesmanship, to the production of such a 
generation of youthful prodigies as no country has yet seen, 


But the project will break down, for the simple reason that a 
child is a child, and cannot be shot into maturity by a course 
of study and a monthly examination. New England schools 
learned that lesson years ago, and our {best Eastern schools 
have taken on a new study: how to save the lives and protect 
the souls of children in school. Every first-class man or woman 
from the Northwest we talk with is pondering this mda caps | 
problem. We warn the leading teachers and school-people of 
the Northwest that they must take hold of this matter in ear- 
nest, or run against a most serious antagonism from the best 
people of their own communities. Schools are made for chil- 
dren, not children for schools. 


— If, as somebody has said, “‘ the oration, as an oratorical pos- 
sibility, will die with Robert C. Winthrop,’’ one would pray that 
the eloquent president of the Peabody-fund Trustees might 
live forever, and keep on making orations. The address of 
Mr. Winthrop at the late anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill was a model of historical research fused in a glowing 
torrent of inspiring discourse. It should be read by teachers, 
in the vacation-weeks, and put into paragraphs for declama- 
tion on school-exhibition days. When our professors of his- 
tory, in the college, can tell their story in their class-rooms with 
something of the creative eloquence with which Winthrop and 
Curtiss and Dana and Higginson have rehearsed the mighty 
story of the past, on our late anniversary days, this noble 
study will take its due place in the training of the young. 
History is not picking the bones of old legends and analyzing 
the skeleton to its elemental dust-heap, but smiting these old 
valleys of legendary desolation with the rod of creative imag- 
ination, and ‘‘ making these dry bones live.’’ 

— A delightful two days’ ramble among the primary schools 
of Cleveland, O., with kindly attentions from Superintendent 
Rickoff and his accomplished teachers,—a paradise of emerald 
lawns, tossing foliage, blossoming roses, and far-gleaming wa- 
ters all the time wooing from without, — was one of the pleas- 
antest incidents of our journey homeward from the Southwest. 
The Cleveland schools probably have their faults, but we have 
never happened to stay long enough to get deeply into them. 
What with the new university and the Case School of Applied 
Science, the Forest City bids fair to lead all American towns 
of 150,000 people, in practical advantages for education. Mrs. 
Rickoff, the accomplished lady of the Superintendent, is just 
now en ona valuable series of charts for primary in- 
struction, whose publication will be an event in the school- 
keeping of the country. 

— The country-school teachers down South complain that 
the poor people in the rural districts have the notion that 
Webster’s “ blue-back spelling-book”’ is the summum bonum 
of education, and must be taught in the good old way of the 
fathers. The colored teachers who go out from the various 
schools, managed by Northern instructors on the most approved 
modern educational methods, are brought up standing by this 
dismal howl from the lower deeps of ignorance, and often find 
it the most unpopular thing to teach children the elements of 


knowledge in arational way. Public-school instruction, among 
the nn a people, will never touch hard-pan till a few grad- 





tes of Fiske and Atlanta suffer martyrdom for refusing to 
grind ‘ont ‘*blue-back spelling-books”’ and teach all the big 


‘ ologies” to barefoot plantation boys and girls. 
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DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


That the study of Drawing should form a funda- 
mental feature in public educatign, is a conviction 
which is steadily gaining upon the public mind. 

The growth of this feeling in favor of the study 
has been steady, although it had to contend against 
a persistent opposition most difficult to overcome. 

To many intelligent and fair-minded people, the 
teaching of Drawing in the public schools savors of 
unpractical education, of ornamental education, of su- 
perfluous education. 

Against such opposition the friends of Drawing 
have persistently urged its broad applications in prac- 
tical life, and its most valuable aid in mental disci- 
pline and general culture. 

But while its claims in these particulars are becoming 
generally acknowledged, there is now danger that in 
the desire to introduce it without delay into our schools, 
unwise plans and ill-considered methods of instruction. 
will be adopted, which will tend to make its success, 
as a fundamental and practical study, abortive. 

Under these circumstances, in attempting to intro- 
duce Drawing into public schools, special attention 
should be paid to three things: 

First, The time apportioned to the study should be suf- 
ficient. And, further, the necessary appliances for black- 
board work, as well as models and objects with which to 
illustrate the instruction, should be supplied to each 
school-room. 

Second. The instruction below the High School should 
be given by the regular teachers. To this end provision 
should be made whereby the teachers in the Primary and 


Grammar grades shall receive a thorough course of nor- 
mal instruction, and whereby the work of all their classes 
shall be placed under systematic supervision. 

Third, A course of instruction should be adopted in which 
the different features are distinctly and education- 
ally arranged; and which can be so graded that there 
shall be a gradual development of the subject from class 
to class, so as to reach at all stages certain clearly-defined 
results. 


Not until due heed is given to each of these consid- 
erations can any good results be expected from the in- 
troduction of Drawing into the public schools. 


TIME AND MATERIAL. 

The first consideration, that of proper time and ma- 
terial, is very important. The shortest time allowed 
should be two hours a week for the Primary Grades, 
an hour and a half for the Grammar Schools, and two 
hours for the High Schools. 

In the Primary Grades short, daily lessons are neces- 
sary in order that the children may not become fatigued ; 
but short intervals between the lessons are also most 
desirable, in order that the pupils may not lose the fa- 
cility of hand and eye, and the mental training gained 
in one lesson before they are reinforced by the practice 
of the next. 

In the Grammar Grades, however, the lessons are 
more difficult, and require more time; but the pupils 
are able to hold what they have learned for a longer 
period, and therefore the interval between the lessons 
may be increased, while the lessons themselves grow 
longer. 

In the High Schools the lessons will naturally vary 
in “length and frequency with the nature of the work. 
The greater part of the High School work,—like stud- 
ies in light, and shade, and in color, or drawings from 
the object, which require to be finished at a single 
sitting, — demands lessons longer than those of the 
Grammar Grades. Two hours a week is the smallest 
allowance in which to produce satisfactory results in 
High Schools. 

The matter of drawing-material for school-rooms 
is one of great importance. Children understand 
what they see a great deal more quickly than what 
they hear; and a drawing or sketch on the black- 
board, or, better still, an exhibition of an actual model 
of the thing under discussion, is far more effective 
than any number of explanatory sentences, however 
carefully worded. And then, for the use of the pupils 
themselves, drawing from the object or model is one 
of the most valuable features in any course of instruc- 
tion in Drawing. 

THE REGULAR TEACHERS SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 
In regard to the second point,—the normal instruc- 
tion of the regular teachers, — this is a matter which 
must receive more attention than has usually been 





paid to it, if proper results are to be expected. 

To be a success in the school, Drawing, below the 
High School, must be taught by the regular teachers ; 
but it is impossible to expect teachers to teach what 
they do not understand. Drawing is a study based 
on principles quite as scientific as those of Arithmetic 
or Geography ; and not even that superficial skill of 
hand, so often considered identical with a knowledge 
of Drawing, is at all sufficient to teach the kind of 
Drawing now demanded in public. 

No teacher can give proper instruction in this sub 
ject without some idea of the ways in which Draw- 
ing can be used to train the perception, the memory, 
the powers of expression and of invention; without 
some knowledge of the purposes which Drawing will 
subserve in the later practical life of her pupils in the 
trades and manufactures and science and art; and with- 
out some conception of the methods to be employed in 
grading and adapting instruction to reach the definite 
educational and practical ends in view. 

But great care must be taken in providing proper 
normal instruction. The special teachers who under- 
take this task must be most thoroughly qualified for 
this work; they should not only understand the sub- 
ject in its educational, its industrial, and its artistic 
bearings,—they must also be familiar with the general 
principles which govern instruction in the other funda- 
mental branches in our American schools; and, above 
all, they must possess practical experience in teaching 
in the public schools themselves. No one who has not 
been a teacher can successfully meet and explain away 
the perplexities which beset the regular teacher when- 
ever this introduction of Drawing is first attempted. 


A PROPER COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


And as regards the third point,—it may be said that 
everything depends upon a wise choice in the adoption 
of a course of instruction. With the experiments 
which have been. made, and the experience which has 
been gained, it cah be distinctly asserted that the in- 
struction throughout the Primary, Grammar, and High 
Schools should conform in general outline to the follow- 
ing arrangement : 





A GENERAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The instruction should begin with the study of the facts of 
simple geometric solids, like the sphere, cone, cylinder, 
cube, etc.; next in order, the surfaces of these solids 
should be studied; and then the lines which express the 
facts of these surfaces should be studied and drawn. 

Then should follow the application of these lines in repre- 
senting geometric views of the surfaces of simple objects, 
and also in simple ornamental arrangements. 





Nors.—As the scope of the High-school Course is so broad, and leads 
directly to practical, technical work, in each of the features the instruc- 
tions should be so arranged that pupils need not necessarily take this 
whole course, but may devote themselves to one or two of the features 
only, if so desired. 


IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


The instruction should relate,— 


First : To the graphic description of the facts of forms in their 
several dimensions of length, breadth, and thickness, first 
by the free hand, and then by instruments. This practice 
requires correct observation, and leads through practical 
geometry to working-drawings, and prepares pupils for 
every branch of industrial labor b duns them 
guage of industrial construction. Further than this, this 
eature of the work develops the imagination of the pupils 
beyond any other study pursued in the schools. 


Second: To representing in outline the appearance of solid 

forms when viewed in different positions. This is the com- 

lement of the first feature, and leads to the study of ob- 

ects and to the principles involved in their pictorial rep- 
resensation. 


Third: To decorative design. This feature is the complement 
of the other two, and leads to the study in outline of both 
natural and historic forms, for 9 ge of ornamental de- 

of the taste. 


e lan- 





IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The instruction should relate,— 


First : To the further development from the Grammar School, 
of practical geometry, with applications in building and 
machine construction. This prepares pupils directly for 
work in the offices of architects and in the draughting- 
rooms connected with engineering, building, and ma- 
chinery construction. 

Second: To a further development of the object-drawing pur- 
sued in the Grammar School, involving the principles of 
scientific poner, and also the representation of the 
surfaces of objects as they appear under the effect of 
light and shade, and also of light, shade, and color. This 
leads to the study of nature, and of the human and animal 
form, for purposes of pictorial representation. 

Third : To decorative design. The instruction in this feature 
should also be a further unfolding of the Grammar 
Course w ith regard to natural and historic forms, addin 
light and shade and color. The instruction should ten 
to develop original designs suitable for practical applica- 
tion in the arts and industries of our own country. 





SUCH A SCHEME IS PRACTICAL. 

There is nothing indicated in this scheme but what 
can be taught in the three different grades of schools, 
and within the time specified, provided the study be 
under good direction. It is to be particularly observed 
that provision is made for practical Drawing. 

Great misconception exists, even among the friends 
of Drawing, in regard to what constitutes its practical 
features. Some would have the instruction relate 
mainly to the drawing of objects, others to design, and 
others again to mechanical or constructive Drawing. 

All of these features are important; each, however, 
is only a part of a whole. In the scheme outlined 
above, it will be seen that each of these features is 
provided for, and is treated in its proper relation to 
the practical and educational ends it is desired to reach. 

From this general outline of what a course 
of instruction in Drawing should consist of, and bear- 


sign, and for the improvement 
ing in mind that such a course requires a certain 
amount of time to be devoted to the study, and that 
the regular teachers must be prepared to give the in- 
struction in Primary and Grammar Schools, it is ap- 
parent that no good results can be expected when the 
study is tossed, as it were, into a crowded school-cur- 
riculum and left to take care of itself without super- 
vision or direction. 
DRAWING HAS FAILED IN SOME CASES. 

There have been many attempts within the past few 
years to introduce Drawing into schools, which have 
proved expensive failures. Indeed, success has attended 
only those efforts which have been undertaken on a 
sound plan, and when the direction and supervision of 
the study have been in the hands of trained and expe- 
rienced teachers of Drawing. These results ought to 
have weight with those who are endeavoring to make 
Drawing a part of our regular common-school educa- 





tion. That it should form a part of such education is 
very generally admitted. How to make it so, is one 
of the important educational problems of the day. 

In this connection it is not invidious to say that 
the firm of L. Prane & Co. are rendering valuable 
assistance toward the solution of this problem, not only 
by the text-books they issue, but by the practical coun- 
sel they give in regard to the proper way of introduc- 
ing Drawing into schools, 

It is only justice to say that they have had more 
experience in introducing Drawing into public schools 
than any other parties in the country. They have 
given special attention to this one subject of education 
for nearly ten years, an@ we advise teachers and school 
officers desirous of introducing drawing, to apply te 
them for counsel and assistance in this matter. ‘Chey 
cordially invite correspondence on this subject, and 





their address is, Messrs. L. Prana & Co., Boston, Mass- 
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Valuable Books for ‘Schools, 








Academies, and Teachers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Supplementary Reading. 


Special attention is invited to the following 
books, which have been carefully prepared to 
meet the demand for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. _ Selections from the 
Works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Llolmes, 
Lowell, and Emerson. With Biographical Sketches 
and Notes explaining the Ilistorical and Personal 
Allusions. 463 pages, $1.25. 

This book contains several of the most characteristic 
long ms by the eminent writers above-named. The 
list of pieces selected isas follows: 

LONGFELLOW: Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles 
Standish; The Building of the Ship. 

WHITTIER: Snow-Bound ; Among the Hills ; Mabel 
Martin ; Cobbler Keezar’s Vision ; Barclay of Ury ; 
The Two Rabbis; The Gift of Tritemius; The Brother 
of Mercy; The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall; Maud 
Maller. 

BRYANT: Sella; The Little People of the Snow. 


HOLMES: Grandmother’s Story of the Battle of 

Bunker Hiil; The School-Boy. 

LOWELL: The Vision of Sir Launfal ; Under the 

Willows; Under the Old Elm; Agassiz. 

EMERSON : The Adirondacks ; The Titmouse; Mo- 
dnoc. 

All these poems are given in full, and foot-notes ex- 
plain passages containing allusions which might not be 
understood by readers, 

Brief biographical sketches of the poets answer the 
questions that naturally arise in regard to authors and 
their works. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selections of entire Es- 
says, Sketches, and Stories, from tite works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Emerson. With Introductions and 
Notes. 424 pages; $1.25. 

The selections are as follows: 

HAWTHORNE: The Snow Image; The Great Stone 
Face; Drowne’s Wooden Image; Howe's Masquerade. 

IRVING: Rip Van Winkle; Little Britain. 

LONGFELLOW: The Valley of the Loire; Journey 
into Spain. 

WHITTIER: Yankee Gypsies; The Boy Captives. 

HOLMES: The Gambrel-roofed House. 

LOWELL: My Garden Acquaintance. 

THOREAU: Sounds; Brute Neighbors; The Highland 
Light. 

EMERSON: Behavior; Books. 

“The choice selections, combined with the discrim- 
inating biographical and literary sketches of each of 
the authors, make a rare volume for every lover of 
American literature. We heartily commend itto every 
teacher in the land, and they wiil do wisely to encour- 
age their pupils to secure it.’’ —- New-Hngland Journal 
of Education. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
rauged by Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.25. 

A very attractive collection of about one hundred 
and fifty of the best ballads and lyrics, placed generally 
in chronological order, beginning with ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” 
andcoming down through the long line of English and 
American poets to the present time. Shakespeare, 
Scott, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Burns, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Hood, Browning, Tennyson, 
Macaulay, Aytoun, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, 
Lowell, Bryant, Poe,—these are but a small part of the 
famous names included; yet they indicate the wealth 
and variety of the contents of the volume. 

As a book for supplementary reading It is exceedingly 
interesting, and forms a very delightful introduction to 
one of the pleasantest departments of literature. 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited by 
Samuel Eliot, LL.D.,late Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Boston. 327 pages, illustrated with sixty 
original designs by the best artists. $1.00. 

An admirable collection of short poems, equally prof- 
itable and delightfyl, 


LONGPELLOW LEAWPLEPFS. _ Selections 
from the works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
With illustrations. 12mo, 50 cents, 

These “ Leaflets" comprise short poems and prose 
passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are bound 
4 & pamphlet, and are also put in a box in single leaves 
for distribution and use in schools. Though intended 
primarily for sehools, their delightful character and 
the illustrations will make them attractive in libraries 
0d bouseholda. 

SIX STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS, Edited by Samuel Eliot, LL.D., late 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston. New and 
be.utifal {lustrations, by the best artists and en- 
gtuvers. 60 cents. 


SIX POPULAR TALES, 
First Series. Containing: 


JACK THE GIANT- KILLER. 
JACK AND THE BEAN -STALK. 
LITTLE RED RIDING - HOOD. 
PUBS IN BOOTS. 

A 


TBS, Ay epee Baeer. 


SiX POPCLARBR TALES, 
Recond Series. Containing: 


WA yy 

BEAUTY NB THe BEAST. 

THE TRIN ERS AND THE NUTS. 

THE HISTORY OF &1R R. WHITTINGTON 
AND HIS CAT, _— 


Selected and Henry Cabot Lodge, Fully 
caates. Bound in st paper covers. 20 cents, 


SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 





Con seven of the best of the stories in the two 
torogoing calsesiens Fully illustrated. 20 cents. 








“Modern Classics.” 


Tasteful little books, containing the choicest Poems, 
Essays, and Sketches in English and American Liter- 
ature. 

1, Evangeline. 


aa realy of Miles bic W. LoNGFELLOw. 
Favorite Poems. ) 
2. Culture, Behavior, Beauty. 
Books, Art, Eloquence. 
Power, Wealth, Illusions. 
3. Nature. } 
Love, Friendship, Domes- | 
tic Life. +R. W. EMERSON. 
Success, Greatness, Im- 
mortality. | 
4. Snow-Bound. 
The Tent on the Beach. 
Favorite Poems. 
5. The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
The Cathedral. 
Favorite Poems. 
6. In and Out of Doors with ) e 
Charles Dickens. 


R. W. EMERSON. 


ts. G. WHITTIER. 


J.R. LOWELL. 


| J. T. Frecps 
Sort Serene end some + CHARLES DICKENS. 
A Christmas Carol. 


7. The Ancient Mariner. 
Favorite Poems. 
Favorite Poems. 


8S. T. COLERIDGE. 
Wma. WorRDsWORTH. 


8. Undine. 
Sintram. vougun. 
Paul and Virginia. ~ T. PIERRE. 


9. Raband his Friends; Mar- 
jorie Fleming. 
Thackeray. 
John Leech. 
10, Favorite Poems. 
Enoch Arden, 
In Memoriam. 


11. The Princess, 
Maud 


on Jonn Brown. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


aud. TENNYSON. 
Locksley Hall. 
12. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- An Essa 


by E.G, STEDMAN. 
Mrs. BROWNING. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


ing. 

Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship. 

Favorite Poems. 


} 
| 


18. Goethe. An Essay, by CARLYLE. 
The Tale. GorTHE 
Favorite Poems. . 
14. Schiller. An Essay, by CARLYLE. 
The Lay of the Bell, and 
Fridolin. SCHILLER. 
Favorite Poems. 
15. Burns. An Essay, by CARLYLE. 


BURNS. 

Scorr. 

An Essay, MACAULAY. 
BYRON. 

Hoop. 

An Essay, J.T. Frevps. 


HAWTHORNE. 


Favorite Poems. 
Favorite Poems. 

16. Byron. 

Favorite Poems. 
Favorite l’oems. 

28. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Tales of the White Hills. 
Legends of New England. 

31. My Garden Acquaintance, 

A Moosehead Journal. 

The Farmer’s Boy. 
32. A Day’s Pleasure, 

Buying a Horse. 

Flitting. W. D. HowELLs. 

The Mouse. 

A Year in aVenctianPalace 

Tastefally bound in olive greon cloth, orange edges, 

75 cents each. 


Latin School-Books. 
EDITED BY PRoF. E. A. ANDREWS. 


The Latin Text-Books edited by Professor Andrews 
have stood the test of actual use in schools, academies, 
and colleges for many years, and are too well and widely 
known to require commendation. 
atin Grammar. School Edition. 

Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 

Academies and Schogls. 90 cents. 

The Latin Reader, With a Dictionary and Notes, 
containing explanations of difficult idioms, and nun: 
berless references to the lessons contained in the First 
Latin Book. 87 cents. 


Viri Rom. With a Dictionary and Notes, refer- 
ring, like those of the Reader, to the First Latin 


+ $1.00, 
ons. Revised and enlarged edition. 
et to the Grammar and Reader. woe 
4 mam r the use of Schools and Col- 
? — CRovised <-) eed l aud Additions. By 
Prof. E. A. Andrews and 8. Stoddard. $1.05. . 
This pace revision, with the wt 
of the Soence ot ¢ hfe its merits batok been 
so fully appreciated that it has been adopted as a text- 
book in many of the colleges and seminaries of the 
country. 
Latiu Exercises. $1.00. 
A Key to Latina Exercises. For Teachers. $1 00. 
Caesar's Commentaries ou the Gallic War. 
With a Dictionary and Notes. $1.05. 


. Selections from the Metamorphoses and Hero- 
Orley of Ovid. With Notes, Grammatical References, 


in Scanning. $1.00. 


"NS ante meen fer Hae 


JAMEs R, LOWELL. 
BLOOMFIELD. 





An Epitome of 
or use of 


he W SI ha and 
OE ery te Cosine. With » shinny 
and ang iT is based on the best 
orman baitions, ‘The Note 3 n dificult phrases 
0. usions, 
whatever aid is to render the study of these 
Seas anthore sbeneo and engaging. 


Books of Reference. 


HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITER- 
ATURE. From the Best and Latest Authorities. 
By Anne C. L. Botta. 12mo, $2.50. 


This admirable bird's-eye view of the world’s litera- 
ture has long been recognized as one of the most useful 
works of its kind ever ae for study and reference. 
It embraces a general view of the li res of all 
nations which have contributed in any considerable 
degree to the intellectual enrichment of mankind,—He- 


Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Arabian, Italian, 
nch, Spanish, Portuguese, Finnish, Hungarian, 
Turkish, Armenian, Slavic, Scandinavian, German, 
Dutch, English, and American, It also indicates the 
m mportant works ¢ distinguishing character- 
istics of many individual authors. 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY. By F. 8. Drake. 8vo, cloth, $6.00; 
sheep, $7.00; half-calf, $8.50. 


Comprises, in 1019 double-column pages, a vast fund 
of information about persons more or less famous in 
American history. This book should be in every school 
where American History is studied. 


“It is made specially valuable to the students of 
American history, because it includes the biographies 
ofall who have m connected in any way, near or 
remote, with the history of the continent of A’ 
and so supplies a want which all other dictionaries o 
American biography have hitherto failed to meet. It 
is alsos ly valuable because its scope is continental 
and embraces sketches of notable persons in every part 
of America,’’—BENSON J. LOSSING. 


DICTIONARY OF THE NOTED NAMES 
OF FICTION. By Wwm.A. Wheeler. 12mo, $2.50. 
Explaining mene of the allusions so frequently oc- 

curring in modern literatare,—the names of the Greek, 

Roman, Norse, and Hindu mythologies; noted fictitious 

persons and places, etc. 

“ His diligence and accuracy are most exemplary; 
and his book will prove indispensable to all writers, 
speakers, and readers, three classes which comprise the 
great majority,—we wish we could say the entire bulk,— 
of the nation.” — The Spectator (London). 


TREASURY OF THOUGHT. An Encyclo- 
pedia of Quotations. By M.M. Ballou. 8vo, $4.00. 
Comprising a vast array of striking sentences, on al- 

most every conceivable topic, from the greatest thinkers 

and best writers of all times. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


Edited by M. M. 
Ballou. 16mo, fall gilt, $1.25. 


brew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Phenician, Hindoo, Persian, K 


Literary Essays. 


Ameng my Books. By James Russell Lowell. 
First Series. 12mo, $2.00. 

Contents: Dryden; Witchcraft; Shakespeare; Les- 
sing; New-England Two Centuries Ago; Rousseau and 
the Sentimen . 


Among my Books. By James Russell Lowell. 
Second Series. 12mo, $2.00. 


Cotentoe HNN Spenser ; Wordsworth ; Milton ; 


Miy Study Windows. By James Russell Lowell. 
12mo, $2.00. 


Contents.—My Garden Aquaintance; A Good Word 
for Winter; On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners; 
A Great Public Character (Hon. Josiah Quincy); Car- 
lyle; Abraham Lincoln; The Life and Letters of James 

ates Percival; Thoreau; Swinburne’s Tragedies; 
Chaucer; Library of Old Authors; Emerson the Loc- 
turer; Pope. 

“It is a fortunate genoration that can have offered to 
it such sweet and wholesome literature, so pure, so fine 
in tone; criticiem so incisive, healthful, good-tempered, 
sound; essays so entertaining, elevating, stim ing; 
so much learning without peda ico, 


wit without mal 
humor that n no apoldgy.”-- Hartford Courant. 


Essays and Reviews. By E.P. Whipple. 2 vols., 


16mo, $3.00. 

Contents of Vol. I. — Macaulay; Poets and Poetry of 
Awerica ; Talfourd; Words; James’s Novels; Sydney 
Smith; Daniel Webster; Neal's History of the tans; 
Wordsworth; Byron; English Poets of the Nineteenth 


Century; South’s Sermons; Coleridge as a Philosoph- 
ical Critic. ” “4 


Contents of Vol. IJ. —Old English Dramatists; Ro- 

mance of Rascality; The Croakers of Society and Lit- 

erature; British Cri ics; Rufus Choate; Prescott’s His- 

tories ; Prescott’s Conquest of Peru; Shakespeare's 

Critics; Richard Brinsley Sheridan; Henry Fielding; 
a's Poems and Prose Writings; Appendix. 


The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. By 
E. P. Whipple. 16mo, $1.50. 


Contents. — Characteristics of the Elizabethan Liter- 
ature; Marlowe; Shakespeare; Ben Jonson; Minor 
Elizabethan Dramatists, — Heywood, Middleton, Mars- 
ton, Dekker, Webster, Chapman; Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; Massinger; Ford; 8 ; Minor Eliza- 
bethan Poets — Phineas and Giles Fletcher, Daniel 
Drayton, Warner, Donne, Davies, Hall, Walton, Her- 
bert, Sidney and Raleigh; Bacon; Hooker. 


Literature and Life. By E.P. Whipple. 16mo, 





This little book consists of wise and pungent sentences 
gathered from the whole field of literature, and is con- 
structed upon the same admirable plan which Mr. Bal- 


lou te edin his previous work of similar charac- 
ter, “ Treasury of Thought,” which has proved so 
acceptable. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Abby Sage Richardson. One volume 8vo, very 
fully illustrated, $4.50. 

“ A very simple, clear, flowing, interesting narrative, 

on most timely work, most admirably done.’’—G. W 
URTIS. 

“ It is indeed The Story of Our Country told simply, 

graphically, in good Saxon, showing a carcful study of 

materials, and a conscientious and judicious use of 
them.’’—Joun G. WHITTIER. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 
Martineau, $1.25. 

A book of remarkable wisdom, and full of suggestions 
of the greatest value concerning the training and edu- 
cation of children. 

** It should be read by all 
who have charge of the 
Boston Transcript. 


By Harriet 


rents, as well as by those 
ucation of the young.”— 





“ It is worth its ht in gold, a thousand times over, 
to parents and all who have to bring up children.”’— 
LA aie Press (which expressed this opinion in | 

ics). 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE; Its Grammatical and 
Logical Principles. By Harris R. Greene, A.M. $1.05. 


Thia is not an ordi Grammar, but a careful and 
exhaustive discussion of the various organic forms of 
expression common to all languages; also of the various 
elements of thought. 

“T do not hesi to say that [| think it will provea 
valuable text-book for those pevenees poate for whose 
use it is intended.” —W. T. Harris, late Supt. Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

“ It is throughout so painstaking and exact, so scien- 
tific and systematic, so well adapted mechanically to 
class-work, and especially so thoroughly able even on 
dubious ground, that there are but few teachera who 
will not gain much profit from its careful perusal, 
whatever ot may decide as to its use in the class,”’"— 
New-Eng Journal of Education. 





VOCAL CULTURE, The cultivation of the 
Voice in Elocution. By James E. Murdoch and 
William Russell. $1.25. 

The object of this volame is to furnish the ground- 
work of practical elocution, and whatever explanations 
are needed for the training of the vocal organs and the 
cultivation of the voice. 


A PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Charles F. Richardson. With full 
index. 50 cents. , 

This comprehensive sketch of our literature and au- 
tho sis well adapted for use in all schools in which 
American literatare is studied, and is specially com- 
mended to the notice of intelligent ers. 
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subject has yet appeared.” —GEO, B. EMERSON. 


1.50. 

Contents.—Authors in their Relations to Life; Novels 
and Novelists; Charles Dickens; Wit and Humor; The 
Ludicrous Side of Life; Genius; Intellectual Health 
and D ; Use and Misuse of Words; Wordsworth; 
Bryant; Stupid Conservatism and Malignant Reform. 

** We hold that Edwin P, Whipple is one of the most 
subtle, discriminating, and profound of critics. Nor 
are we alone in this opinion. Macaulay said that some 
of Whipple’s essays were the subtiest and ablest and 
clearest in expression that he had ever read. Miss 
Mitford wrote that they would bear comparison with 
any of their class in the older country. Prescott de- 
clared that no critic had ‘ever treated his topics with 
more discrimination and acuteness.’ His essay on 
Wordsworth itself would have made a reputation for 
another man, and delicious morsels are to be found on 
every page of his books, which those who read will find.” 
_ Spectator. 


Victerian Poets. By E.C. Stedman, 12mo, $2.50. 


“ For the period covered by it, it is the most ome 
hensive, profound, and lucid literary exposition that has 
a red in this country or elsewhere.’’—MosEs Coir 

YLER, author of “ History of American Literature.” 

“This isa remarkable book. It is original in plan, 
exhaustive in reséarch, and elegant in language. It 
equals !Macaulay’s best essays in brilliancy, and sur- 
passes them in accuracy. In thorough an ~ Sy of the 
authors of the Victorian age, itis all that their warmest 
admirers could ask.”’ — E. D. SANBORN, Prof. of Eng- 
lish Literature, Dartmouth College. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By 
Thomas Carlyle. With a fine Portrait of the Author 
and a copious Index. 4 vols. crown vo, $7.40. Pop: 
ular edition, in 2 yols., 12mo, $3 50. 

These are the best American editions of Carlyle's 
Essays, which rank among the best in all literature. 
The Critical Essays include papers on Richter, Werner, 
Goethe, Burns, Heyne, Voltaire, Novalis, Schiller, the 
Nibelungen Lied, Johnson, Diderot, Mirabeau, Scott, 
etc. No teacher can afford not to read Carlyle’s Easays. 


Words and their Uses, Past and Present. 
A Study of the English Language. By Richard 
Grant White. New Revised Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


This book is devoted to a subject so closely connected 

scholarship, and is so thoroughly useful 

ay of verbal and literary criticism, that no 

for bringing it conspicuously to 

teachers. The following table of its 

pal contents will indicate its scope and suggest 
ae: 


Newspaper English; British English and “ American” 
English ; Style; Misused Words; Some Briticisms; 
Words that are not Words; Grammar, English and 
Latin; The Grammarless Tongue ; Is Done ; 
“ Jus et Norma Loquendi.”’ 


Every- Day Euglish. A Sequel to “ Words and 
Their Uses.” By Richard Grant White. 12mo, 
543 pp,, $2.00, 

“Richard Grant White's 
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A WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMAN. 


The most notable benefactions to the cause of education, 
since the great donation from George Peabody, are the gifts of 
Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of Massachusetts, 

It is well known that this lady received a fortune of $2,000,- 
000 from her husband. Instead of using this for her own sel- 
fish purposes, she has consecrated it all to the cause of human- 


ity, and by far the largest portion has been distributed among | 


the leading educational institutions of our country. We call 
attention to-day to her great gift to the cause of the education 
of women. This was bestowed upon Wellesley College. In 
her own language, ‘‘ It is my desire, as a servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to devote a portion of this inheritance to the 
higher and distinctively Christian education of my sex.” She 
therefore selected Wellesley College as 
a most worthy recipient, and set apart 
the sum of $100,000 for the use of that 
institution. 

To give our readers an adequate idea 
of the significance of Stone Hall and its 
future work, we must refer to its origin 
and its connection with Wellesley Col- 
lege. It is now well known that the 
purpose of the college trustees in ar- 
ranging its courses of study, has been 
to provide for its gradual development 
into a true university for women. 
Their purpose from the outset has also 
been to educate teachers. It has not 
been confined to giving a collegiate ed- 
ucation. A college course complete in 
details, and following the general 
course of American Colleges in its cur- 
riculum, is but a part of its general 
plan of education. It has a wider 
scope and a higher aim. Naturally 
this plan has attracted to the college a 
great number of ladies who have been 
teachers, and as a consequence the in- 
struction of this class of students de- 
veloped gradually into what is now 
called the 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGIATE COURSE. 


The plan of the teachers’ course was 
original. The trustees gave notice that 
they would receive ladies who had been 
teachers and who wished to obtain the 
benefits of a high-r education, and of- 
ered them peculiar facilities for study 
and improvement. Between fifty and sixty teachers applied at 
once for an opportunity to enter this course. The plan was suc- 
cessful from the outset. A new building, called Dana Hall, 
was given to the college for the exclusive use of this depart- | 
ment; but it soon proved to be too small. Fortunately the at- 
tention of Mrs. Stone was attracted to this interesting work, 
and it received her hearty coédperation. She offered to the 
college the gift of $100,000, for the purpose of establishing a 
new building for teacher-students, which should be adapted to 
their special work, and should provide for their comforts. 


! 
| 
} 





That new building is now substantially completed, and is to 


be opened in September next, — the splendid gift of a woman | 


to the education of women. > 


MARK THE BEAUTY OF THE STRUCTURE. 


The engraving at the head of this page, beautiful as it is, 
can give but a faint idea of the comforts, luxuries, and per- 
fection of the appointments for this new college. It provides 
for one hundred students, every one having her own separate 
room. In order to make it more home-like the students dine 
in clubs in four small dining-rooms. There are numerous 
parlors for reception and social intercourse, and a large draw- 
ing-room, — one of the most perfect specimens of decoration 
and household art that we know of. 


The plans for the heating and ventilation of the main build- 
ings at Wellesley College are well known and remarkably suc- 
cessful, but these have been improved upon at Stone Hall. 
One of the luxuries of the ventilation in Stone Hall is that all 
the air for heating and ventilation is forced through the build- 
ing by means of steam-fans. All this air is carefully screened 
from dust and impurities by being passed through cloth screens 
of great extent and surface, before is is delivered into the va- 
rious apartments of the house. It is a novel idea to one un- 
accustomed to ventilation, that the pure air of a country 
home, like Wellesley, should be sifted and screened before us- 
ing; but experts in school architecture will soon find the value 
of this improvement both for country and city schools, and 
it will doubtless be widely adopted. 

But our purpose in this article is rather to call the attention 
ne to the plan and methods of instruction at Stone 


Last winter a very important meeting of gentlemen inter- 
ested in education was called by the trustees of Wellesley C ol- 
lege, for the purpose of consultation as to the future plans of 


Stone Hall. Between twenty and thirty gentlemen, repre- 
senting the principal normal schools of New England and 
many of its colleges, responded, and met in the rooms of the 
Mass. Board of Education, at the State House, to confer with 
the trustees as suggested, and advise as to the plans for the 
development of this new teachers’ department. One of the 
editors of Tux JouRNAL was invited to be present and assist 
in the discussion. 

We are allowed to state that these gentlemen, almost with- 
out exception, advised the continuance of the course of in- 
struction on the basis already adopted. Some important sug- 
gestions were made as to its development. which have since 
been adopted by the trustees. 

It is evident that there is a pressing necessity for institutions 
providing a higher grade of instruction for female teachers. 





 ] 
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We hope the time will come when every normal 
school in the country will require a course of four 
or five years’ instruction for its students before they grad- 
uate, and that all the States will provide libraries, labora- 
tories, and apparatus adequate for the great purpose of 
educating teachers. But for the present Wellesley College 
is the only institution we know of that reaches out a helping- 
hand to the teachers, and gives them the opportunities they 
desire. To make this intelligible we must describe the pecu- 
liarities of this teachers’ collegiate course at Stone Hall. 
Only ladies who have been teachers are admitted to its privi- 
leges. It is intended for those only who are ambitious to ac- 


covering the ground of the freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior years. This course of instruction has been found prac- 
tically very satisfactory. ‘The different tastes and needs of 
the teachers have introduced a wide range of elective studies. 
Prominent educators have been much interested in the success 
of thistnew plan, and its practical adaptation to the wants of 
the day. 

Some teachers in this course have given their whole time to 
the study of history; a larger number have given all their time 
to the study of English literature; some have selected German 
or French as their only study; while others have chosen two 
or three different courses. In a word, a teacher who feels the 
necessity of a year or more of study in any particular branch, 
or desires the advantages of a general improvement in meth- 
ods, has the opportunity to enter Stone Hall and give a year 
or years to the very studies she most desires. Some new stud- 
ies are to be added for the benefit of teachers. These will be 
introduced in September next. One of these is a complete 
course of a year’s instruction in Anglo-Saxon. An Anglo- 
Saxon library, probably one of the best in the country, has 
lately been presented to the college. 

A special normal course of instruction in English Literature 
has been arranged forthe next year. This will consist of three 
exercises a week, continued through the year. It is specially 
arranged for instruction in methods as well as subjects. 
Teachers will be allowed to attend this special course of liter- 
ature, as well as to join all the college classes in the study of 
English literature. 

A normal course of instruction in the History of the United 
States will also be opened in September, in Stone Hall. This 
course will consist of three weekly exercises, and will be 
especially adapted to the use of teachers. 

Another course of instruction, which is intended to meet 
the wants of high-school teachers, is to be provided in Natural 
Philosophy. The course in Physics has already acquired a 
high reputation, on account of the perfection of its laboratory, 
its very valuable apparatus, and its course of laboratory in- 





#| | struction. 


We quote from Barnard’s Journal of Education 
the high commendation given to the methods of scientific in- 


|| struction at Wellesley College : 


‘* After a careful examination of the whole field, we select 
this as the typical woman’s college. It seems to be the high- 
water mark of this great tidal wave, whose influenee has been 
so broadly felt in our own land, and whichis now extending 
80 rapidly to the Protestant countries of Europe. We give this 
rominence to Wellesley College not merely because it has the 
argest number of students of any American college for girls, 
nor on account of its magnificent architecture, its affluence 
in libraries, apparatus, scientific collections, and works of 
art, but because its class-rooms and laboratories present the 
most successful and practical illustrations of great principles 
and natural methods in edueation.”’ 


But the need of teachers in high schools for instruction in 
natural philosophy are peculiar. No high school can ever ex- 
pect to have a twentieth {part of the costly and elaborate ap- 





quire higher learning, and prepare themselves worthily for 
higher positions. Such candidates, on furnishing proper cer-' 





THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


tificates of ability and character, are allowed to enter the| 
teachers’ collegiate course without any special entrance- 
examination. They can remain in the college for one 
for more years, at their pleasure. They are allowed to pur- 
sue any course of study which they prefer, and to give all 
their time to their chosen work. The distinctive novelty 
of this course is that the teacher who has the capacity 
and preliminary training necessary, can give all her time to 
one special study, and accomplish work during the year 
which is ordinarily distributed over three or four years. 
Thus, for instance, a teacher who wishes to make extraor- 
dinary progress in Mathematics can spend all her time in the 
various classes covering a range of studies from Algebra, 
through the Calculus, and up to Modern Methods in Analyt- 





ical Geometry. A student who wishes to give all her time to 





Latin and Greek, can recite in three different classes daity, 


paratus which is to be found in the physical laboratory at 
Wellesley. A high-school apparatus of instruction in natural 
philosophy is usually limited in amount and simple 
in construction. It is therefore desirable that teach- 
ers who are to be fitted as instructors in our high 
schools should have special apparatus and a special 
course of instruction. For this reason the new teach- 
ers’ course in Natural Philosophy has been adopted, 
and a new set of high-school apparatus added to the 
department of physics. We regard this as very im- 
portant. The teachers will be allowed to use daily in 
their laboratory experiments this simple apparatus. 
Actual use will make them familiar with the instru- 
ments, and a year at Wellesley, in the physical labo- 
ratory will prepare them for future work. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Another valuable appendage to Wellesley College, 
of which the members of Stone Hall will have the 
benefit, is the new College of Music. This building 
was completed and opened for use in May last. It is 
certainly the most beautiful building in the country 
that has been devoted to the cause of musical educa- 
tion. It contains thirty-eight music-rooms for teach- 
ing and practice, with a small hall for choral singing. 


COURSE IN MUSIC, 


The music course can be extended to five years. It is already 
celebrated for its scientific arrangement and for the fullness of 
its equipment. The course is elaborately described in the col- 
lege calendar, and is worthy of examination. The peculiarity 
of the instruction is that it can be combined, in a five years’ 
course, with either of the classical or scientific courses in the 
regular college studies. In most colleges and seminaries for 
women the study of music involves the sacrifice of a regular 
course, but at Wellesley convenient collegiate courses are pro- 


vided, which furnish a complete scientific and classical educa- 
tion, combined with thorough instruction in music, These, 
with other valuable additions to Wellesley College, place her 
in a proud position as a leader and guide in women’s educa- 
tion, and on the thorough foundations of this magaificent en- 
dowment the young women of the country may build a truly 
Christian culture. 
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THE NEW ERA IN SCHOOL - BOOKS. 


D. Appleton & Cos Educational Publications. 


ANOTHER SIGNAL IMPROVEMENT! 
NOW READY, 


Appletons’ American Standard Geographies. 


Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving Special Prominence to the 
Industrial, Commercial, and Practical Features. 


Tuer remarkable success which Appletons’ Readers have attained is due to the fact that no effort or expense was spared to make them not only mechanically 


superior, but practically and distinctiv 
intelligent educators of the day. 


We now offer a new series of Geographies, in two books, 


text-books in reading. 


Appletons’ Elementary Geography, 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS 


Consisting of Five Books. 
— BY — 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocution, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 pp. 
Appletons’ Second Reader 12mo, 142 pp. 





Appleton’s Third Reader. 12mo, 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo, 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Pifth Reader. 12mo, 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers by these 
eminent educators at once created a widespread interest, 
and teachers awaited the appearance of the books, confi- 
dent that they would possess marked improvements 
which would render them superior to all other books of 
the kind. The result has been what was anticipated. 
Within three months after their publication, they were 
adopted by two States, and over four hund cities 





and towns. During the year 1880 over one and a half 
million copies were sold. 


~ FOUR 





SPENCER. 








Education; [V. Piygsical Education. 


ely superior in their embodiment of modern experiences in teaching, and of the methods followed by the most successful and 


which as far exceleall geographical text-books hitherto published as our Readers are in advance of the old 


THE SERIES. 


Exch, Price. Introd. Price. 


35 # .55 


Introd, Price. 


$1.25 


Exch. Price. 


| Appletons’ Higher Geography, 75 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


GOODMAN’S PATENT. 


stage of the pupil’s practice. 
They make instruction in the subject of pen- 
manship easy, practical, and invariably suc- 


cessful. 


The Primary Copy-Books. 


Six numbers. 


Since it has been demonstrated that a movable copy 
is entirely practicable, no series of Copy-Books will be 
acceptable hereafter without this provision. 


Wakeman’s Patent Sliding Copies 


provide this important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable copies to each 
page of the book. 





 KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES 
| e 


In Six Numbers. With Sliding Copies. | pasy Drawing Lessons, 


| Synthetic Series. 
They have Movabie Copies, the superior ad- Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 

vantages of which are too obvious Lo be disputed. | Perspective Series. Four Books and Manual. 
They insure rapid improvement at every| Advanced Perspective and Shading 


| 





Model Series, | from the primary classes to the higher departments of 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding Copies. | *®¢ 818 sehool. 


STICKNEY’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


Child's Book of Language. A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; IL, 
Studies in Animals; III, Studies in 
Plants; IV. Studies of Words. Teachers’ 
Edition. 


Kriisi’s New System of Drawing is preéminently Letters and Lessons in Language. A 


adapted to meet the wants of our public-school instruc- 
tion in this branch. sequel to ‘* The Child’s Book of Language.” 


It is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, 


for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three Parts, 
Four Books and Manual. 


Series. Four Books and Manual. 





Miss Stickney’s charming little books open a new 
field of study, delightful to both teachers and pupils. 
They are designed to secure: 

1. An appreciation of what is best in literature. 

2. An interest in the stady of all that pertains to 

Language. 
A generous and choice vocabulary. 
Readiness, correctness, and beauty in expression. 
A more elevated and refined tone in school-life. 
A healthful, happy development of natural gifts. 


For full description of these books see “‘ Educational 
Notes,”’ No, 2. 


| 


INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
=o If — 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, aud | 
Architectural Drawing. | 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


Education : 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 


Author of ‘A System of Synthetic Philosophy.” 
i velume, 12mo, 283 pages.......-- . Price, $1.25. 


ConTeNTS : What Knowledge is of most Worth? H. Intellectual Education; III. Moral 








JOHONNOT. 





1 Volume, 





Contents : I, What is Education ? II. The Mental Powers: their Order of Development, 
and the Methods most Conducive to Normal Growth 
Methods, Aims, and Principles; 1V. Subjective Teachi 
Course of Instruction; V. Object-Lessons: their Value and Limitations; VI. Relative 
Value of the Different Studies in a Course of Instruction; VII. Pestalozzi and his 
Contributions to Educational Science; VII{. Froebel and the Kindergarten ; IX. 
Agassiz, and Science in Relation to Teaching; X. Contrasted Systems of Education ; 
Xf. Physical Culture; XII. Aisthetic Culture; XIII. Moral Culture; XLV. A Course 


of Study; XV. Country Schools. 


CoRNELL’s GEOGRAPHIES; APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS ; QuacKkENBos’s HIstToRIEs, 
PiEcEs TO Speak; Primers or Science, History, and LITERATURE; Youmans’s Bora 
Hakkness’s Latin Serres; Hapiey’s Greek, &c., &c., &c., all of which are among the most popular and successful text-books of the 


Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 
12mo, cloth, 396 pages....Price, $1.50. 


ILI. Objective Teaching: its 
ng: its Aims and Place in the 





FOR TEACHERS. 


VOLUME XXV.“INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


Education as a Science. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the Untversity of Aberdeen. 


i volume, I3mo, 453 pages Price, $1.75. 


Contents : I. Scope of the Science of Education ; II. Bearings of Physiology ; III. ——- 
of Psychol ; IV. Terms Explained ; V. Education Values; VI. Sequence of Sub- 
jects: Psychological; VII. Sequence of Subjects: Logical; VI[I. Methods; IX. The 
Mother-Tongue ; X. The Value of the Classics ; XI. The Renovated Carriculum ; 
XII. Moral Education; XIII. Art Education; XL1V. Proportions, Appendix, Further 
Examples of the Object-Lesson, Passing Explanation of Terms. 


Art of School Management. 


A Text-Book for Normal Schools and Normal Institutes. A Hand- and 
Reference-Book for Teachers, School-Officers, and Parents. 
By J. BALDWIN, 
President of the State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 








BAIN. 











BALDWIN. 





One Volume, 13mo, 504 pages Price, $1.50. 


Contents : I. Educational Instrumentalities; Il. School Organization; II[. School Govern- 
ment; IV. Course of Study and Programme ; V. Study and Teaching; VI. Class 
Management and Class Work; VII. Management of Graded Schools; VIII. Gradin 
Examinations, Records, and Reports; IX. Professional Education; X. Educationa 
Systems, Educational Progress, and Supervision. 
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WE PUBLISH ALSO: 


Grammars, and Rueroric; BALLARD’s Worps, Worp-WriteEr, and 


Nigs and CHEMistry; Morse’s Joorcar; Latousey GEOLOGY ; 
ay. 


Our list embraces standard works representing every department of study from the Kindergarten to the University. Catalogues, price-lists, and “Hducational 
Notes” sent on application, and the most favorable terms made for first introduction. 


Address 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisoo, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN NERVOUSNESS; Its Causes and Consequences. A 
Supplement to Nervous Exhaustion (Neurasthenia). By 
George M. Beard, A.M., M.D., Fellow of the New Yor 
Academy of Medicine, etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This treatise is designed to supplement one published last 
year by the same author on Nervous Exhaustion. It deals 
with the causes of the trouble, and is addressed to the whole 
people. No more important theme can be discussed. The 
author presents some startling facts. He says that nervous- 
ness, and the diseases evolved from it, have developed mainly 
within the nineteenth century, and are especially frequent and 
severe in the northern and eastern portions of the United 
States. The primary cause of the rapid increase of nervousness, 
is modern civilization, which is distinguished from the ancient 
by five characteristics,—steam-power, the periodical press, the 
telegraph, the sciences, and the mental activity of women. 
In other words, civilization is the chief factor of nervousness. 
He ascribes the greater prevalence of nervousness in America 
to a number of influences, the chief of which are dryness of 
the air, extremes of heat and cold, civil and religious liberty, 
and the great mental activity made necessary and possible in 
a new and productive country under such climatic conditions. 
The origin and growth of functional nervous disease is mod- 
ern, and first took root under an American sky, whence its 
seed is being distributed. He mentions, among the signs of 
American nervousness, the susceptibility to stimulants, and 
narcotics, and various drugs (hence the necessity of temper- 
ance); increase of the nervous diseases, inebriety, and nervous 
exhaustion, hay fever, neuralgia, nervous dyspepsia, early and 
rapid decay of teeth, premature baldness, etc. He also cites 
the increase of diseases not exclusively nervous, as diabetes, 
and certain forms of Bright’s disease of the kidneys, and chronic 
catarrhs. The unprecedented beauty of American women 
American oratory, humor, etc., are signs of nervousness and 
the greater intensity of animal life on this continent. It isa 
curious fact that, side by side with this increase of nervous- 
ness, and partly as a result of it, longevity has increased, and 
in all ages brain-workers have, on the average, been long-lived, 
the very greatest geniuses being the longest-lived of all. Mr. 
Beard says the evil of American nervousness tends to correct 
itself, and the physical future of the American people has a 
bright as well as a dark side. Increase of wealth, with na- 
tional age, will bring increasing calm and repose. Various 


inventions diminish the friction of nervousness, social customs 
are improving, and strength and vigor will be developed by the 
side of debility and nervousness. The above brief statements 
will indicate to our readers something of the importance and 
value of this timely treatise. We especially commend it to 
educators who are intrusted with the guidance of the young. 
It adds another to the list of good books published by G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. 





Lieut AND Lirs. For Sunday-Schools, Prayer and Praise 
Meetings. By R. M. McIntosh. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 


Co. Price, 35 cents. 

Light and Life has been very carefully prepared by Mr. 
McIntosh, and creates a very favorable impression on first 
sight, by reason not only of the bright, clean-cut appearance 
of its pages and title cover, but by the unusual excellence of 
its contents, which have been especially chosen to give to Sab- 
bath-school teachers and scholars an entirely fresh collection 
of hymns and tunes, either original or selected, which will 
add a pleasing change to their work and exercises, Mr. 
McIntosh’s reputation as an author of ability is widely and 
favorably known, and his previous efforts in this direction 
have been very successful; Good News, by the same author, 
meeting with very rapid and extended sales. The title is very 
apt, and the illustrated cover, representing a missionary ship 
sailing into the harbor of a savage hamlet in the Southern seas, 
directly in the wake of the rising sun, revealing to the aston- 
ished natives, for the first time, that there is something better 
and higher in life for them, is admirably executed, and sug- 
gests better than words can tell how much of “ light and life”’ 
may be found stored up therein if those who hunger and thirst 
will but heed “‘ the lights along the shore.’’ 





THe PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE. By Edwin D. Mead. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

If Thomas Carlyle is permitted to know what is said and 
written concerning him since his friend Froude published his 
Reminiscences, he must have a strange admixture of emotions 
in the spirit world. Much that has appeared is interesting, as 
gossip and memoirs of dead great men always are. Personal- 
ities, and even mere trivialities, are recited and listened to 
with interest; while the philosophy of the great author of the 
French Revolution, Sartor Resartus, and the historian and 
biographer of Frederick the Great, is little considered by the 
great mass of general readers. Obtuse and frivolous criticism 
is too apt to detract from the real merit of an author whose 





genius is superior to that of his critics. Carlyle had his weak 
points, but he had, also, mighty intellectual power, whether it 
was that of prophet, seer, poet, or philosopher. Taine well 
expressed the idea we have of Carlyle,—‘‘ a man of many con- 
tradictions.’’ Such are most men of genius. This volume is 
not intended as a transient dam against the tide of adverse 
judgment caused by the Reminiscences, nor is it a blind pan- 
egyric of Carlyle’s opinions; but is, rather, a calm, dispassion- 
ate effort to ascertain as precisely as possible the characteristic 
traits and permanent elements in Carlyle’s views of the great 
subjects to which he devoted his thoughts in those works which 
most commend him to the admiration and gratitude of mankind, 





JOURNAL OF A FARMER’sS DAUGHTER. By Elaine Goodale, 
one of the authors of Apple Blossoms, etc. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This Journal, written in prose, is brimful of exquisite poe- 


try, and takes the reader to ‘‘ Sky Farm,’’ among the Berkshire 
Hills, in the month of April, showing the delights of life as a 
farmer’s daughter. Miss Goodale paints the beauties of the 
landscape in spring, when the woods and fields bring forth 
their myriads, with charming effect. She blends the sugar- 
making with the early work in the garden and field, and mor- 
alizes upon the close connection of the domestic life of the 
home with that of the farm. Beginning with the month of 
April, she sketches the transitions of nature from early spring 
to the chills of winter, giving several brief poems. The vol- 
ume is dainty, and as neat as the blossoms of June. We hope 
it will be read by every young lady who is blessed with a coun- 
try home, It will tend to make them grateful for rural life. 





A TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited, from the or- 

iginal sources, with Notes and Illustrations, by David M. 

ain. New York: R. Worthington. Price, $2.50. 

The aim of this superb work is to provide students and loy- 
ers of good poetry with a com prehensive selection of the best 
original sonnets, written by native English poets, not living, 
and to illustrate it from English poetical and prose literature. 
The work appears in two parts. The first part is devoted to 
the best-known sonnets. The second part is specially intended 
for students, showing a liberal system of illustration. The 
hints, suggestions, and historical information furnished 
are invaluable. The text is in the orthography of the pres- 
ent day, while the quotations and the notes conform to the 
successive contemporary modes of spelling, and also the punc- 
tuation, when admissable. The entire range of writers from Sir 





Thomas Wyat to Wordsworth and Mrs. Browning are repre- 








Modern Books for Wide - Awake 





Teachers. 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 


Published July, 1581. The Latest and the Best. The methods of the practical teacher, combined with the highest art of the printer and engraver. 


Parker & Marvels Supplementary Readers. 


In less than one year they have been introduced into more than Thirt 


towns. No Primary School is complete without the 


They are well arranged, perfectly graded, have a Vocabulary adapted to all grades of schools, and are extensively used. 


Gilbert's Spellers. 


y Cities, including Boston, New York, Brooklyn, and hundreds of 


~ 


Greenleaf’s Arithmetics, New Elementary and University Algebras, 
Geometries [Full and Brief Course}, and Trigonometry, 


WITH 


Are now used in the best Schools and Academies, Colleges and Universities, from Maine to California. 


t@- Teachers and School Officers who ar 


New Books. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 


(Wirn Baxer, Pratr & Co.,) 


S. E. BEEDE, Agent, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
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Parker’s Exercises in Composition, 


‘e contemplating a change, should send for copies of these 


KOBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 


19 Bond Street, New York. 


36 Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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sented. Those from Shakespeare occupy nearly thirty pages 
of the text, and about twenty-five pages of notes upon his son- 
nets. Each page has two selections upon it, and every author 
quoted is noticed in the notes, and a critical analysis of his 
writings given. No book of the present year has greater at- 
tractions for a student of literature than this of Mr. Main; and 
much credit is due to Mr. Worthington, for the admirable 
taste he has shown in the publication of this treasury of 


sonnets. 





SyNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. By Bjénnstjerne Bjérnson. Trans- 
lated from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson, author of 
Norse Mythology, Viking Tales of the North, America not 
Discovered by Columbus, and other works. Author’s edi- 
tion. Houghton, Miffin & Co. Price, $1.00. 

An exceedingly interesting biographical sketch of Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjérnson, the great Norse poet, novelist, dramatist, ora- 
tor, and political leader precedes the story of Synnive Solbak- 
ken, which answers the demands of what Dr. Johnson says is 
essential to a good romance, “ originality which will awaken 
the interest of the reader,’’ etc. This was the author’s first 
novel, and was written in 1857, and gained for him an estab- 
lished reputation in Norway and throughout Europe as a 
story-writer. The plot is simple, but charmingly wrought 
out, and his style is singularly terse and concise. He makes 
his characters speak for themselves, while he tells what they 
do and say, leaving the reader to judge whether they are good 
or bad. This was the first of a series of novels and dramas 
written by him which reveal his startling psychological insight 
and acquaintance with the deepest laws of human life. It will 
gratify many readers to know that his works are to be prop- 
erly translated and furnished to American readers. Mr. Bjérn- 
son is without a peer in the north of Europe as a versatile au- 
thor, being unsurpassed in his delineation of delicate female 
types of character in both his novels and dramas. As a lyric 
poet he is easily first in Norway, and his political speeches are 
models of style and eloquence. No better romance can be 
found for summer reading than Synnéve Solbakken. 





A Sunny Lire. By Robert Bromfield, author of The Flow- 
er by the Prison, Little People, etc. New York: W. B. 
Smith & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This attractively-bound little book is No. I. of the pub- 
lishers’ new “Sunday Library.”’ It is a charmingly-written 
biographical volume, and presents the period of childhood in 








a fresh, original, and sunny style. The entire volume is re- 


plete with good suggestions, tending to influence the young 
reader to enjoy rationally the things of this world, and at the 
same time to be loyal to the principles of a truly religious life. 
For family reading such books are invaluable. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Ant-Work.—A new and life-like portrait of Prof. Henry 
W. Longfellow, who may be justly deemed the most popular 
and widely-read of living poets, would, under any circum- 
stances, excite curiosity and remark in the literary and artistic 
world; and more especially when the work comes from Mr. 
Wm. Edgar Marshall, who probably stands at the head in por- 
traiture art, being so well and favorably known by his line- 
engraved portraits of Washington and Lincoln, the one from 


Stuart’s Washington, and the other from his own painting of 
the Martyred President. 

Mr. Marshall is now finishing a beautiful plate which will 
command attention, both by its artistic excellence and by the 
uniquely attractive manner in which it is treated. It is a 
most superior portrait, engraved in line, of Mr. Longfellow, 
the head alone being about nine inches in height and occupy- 
ing a central space in a bordering frame-work of superb etch- 
ings, illustrative of well-selected passages from the poet’s 
works, and making an engraved surface about 20 x 26 inches; 
the picture constituting one of the most attractive and enter- 
taining of art-works. Mr. Longfellow is much pleased with 
the whole work, and gives it his unqualified endorsement, and 
offers to sign the artist-proofs as a token of approval and es- 
teem for the artist. 

The work will be sold by subscription by Mr. Oscar Mar- 
shall, publisher, New York city, who will issue the announce- 
ment in this journal in time for the fall and holiday trade. 
He desires to secure good agents among the teachers and 
working students throughout the land, with the view of reach- 
ing the best class of citizens. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just issued the 
first of a series of Leaflets from Standard Authors. The first 
set is entitled ‘‘ Longfellow,’’ and consists of 100 leaves made 
from poems and prose passages from the works of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and designed for homes, libraries, 
and schools, compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. Nearly 
every page has a beautiful illustration. Nothing has ever come 
from the American press better adapted to school use, for reci- 
tation selections, and supplementary reading, that these 
judiciously-chosen gems of poetry and prose from Longfel- 
low’s writings. All of these selections have been tried, and 
have been found to enlist the hearty interest of pupils. They 








are arranged in two forms,—one a pampblet for the teacher’s 
use, the other grouping these leaflets in an envelope, and in- 
tended to be distributed among the pupils, so that they may 
read or commit to memory the poems or prose passages which 
the Leaflets contain. Some of these may be used each day as 
a kind of literary impulse, and can also be used on special 
afternoons which may be devoted entirely to literary exercises. 
The character of the selections promises the best results from 
their use, and we are certain that not only all good teachers, 
but all good citizens, will rejoice in every effort like this to 
foster in children of all classes a love for the best and purest 
literature. We hope teachers will introduce them universally 
in their classes, It will secure to their pupils the best selec- 
tions for refining the taste and inspiring a love of good litera- 
ture. The Leaflets are furnished in a neat paper box. Price, 
50 cents. 


— Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the well-known firm of Hough- 
ton, Mifflln & Co., Boston, has received unusual courtesies in 
London. A private letter says : “‘By way of returning some 
of the English civilities, Mr. Houghton invited the principal 
London publishers and a few authors to meet Mr. Lowell, the 


American minister, at Verrey’s, in Regent street, at a French 
breakfast, 10 to 1 o’clock, recently. The breakfast was, for 
London, a chef-d'cuvre, and the company fairly matched it. 
On Mr. Houghton’s right was one of his principal authors, the 
American minister, and on his left sat Mr. John Murray; 
then came Tom Hughes on the one side, and on the other 
Francis Bennoch, the intimate friend and constant corres- 
pondent of Hawthorne; Norton Longman, representing ihe 
reat house under the si of tne ‘“Ship,’’ in Paternoster 
ow, sat opposite Mr. McColl, the editor of the Atheneum. 
Among the others present were Mr. Triibner, Mr. Rivington 
of the firm of Sampson, Low & Co., Mr Edmond Routledge, 
Mr, Whittaker, Rev. Joseph Cook of Boston, Mr. Henry Ste- 
vens of Vermont, etc.’’ 


— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just issued an edi- 
tion of the Revised New Testament, in large, clear type, with 
lines across the entire page. It is bound in durable style, and 


has red edges. It contains the full preface of the revision 
committee, and the list of readings and renderings preferred 
by the American committee. Price, $1.00. 


— The University Publishing Co. publish Maury’s Geogra- 
phies, which may be counted among the very best and most 
successful school-books. Revisions now just completed make 


them more attractive and valuable than ever, and they well de- 
serve the large patronage which tkey receive. If any of our 
readers do not know these books, we recommend them to 
make their acquaintance. 
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AN INVALUABLE WORK CAREFULLY 


The ‘Teachers’ Edition of the Revised New Testament.” 


WITH NEW CONCORDANCE, HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, MAPS, PARALLEL PASSAGES IN FULL, 
INDEXES, AND MANY OTHER INDISPENSABLE HELPS. 


After the excitement connected with the sale of the first copies of the new revision, which lack the usual | 
indexing headlines and marginal references to parallel passages, and also the Hp of tables, ma 
f preachers, teachers, and Bible students have come to consi 

here will be an imperative demand for an edition of the Revised New Testament, | 


all of which hel 
working copy of the Bible, t 


containing all the Ley eee and appendix helps of former Teachers’ and Reference Bibles, adapted carefully 
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We are, therefore, preparing, as rapidly as is consistent with accuracy, such an edition of the Revised New | 
~ Ni he worl ie Undion’ | wn Bible scholars, with numerous helpers, and will | 
In style and size the Look will resemble the 


The work is under the supervision of well-k 
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Testament, 
be issued as earl 
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Price, in paper, 50 cents. 
, ete., 


er as absolutely essential to a} 


Printed on heavy paper. 


B : 
Member of the American Bible Revision Committee. 
“ It is interesting as anoVel, and beyond all comparison the best work of the kind ever written. It ought to 
be in everybody’s hands.” —J. STANFORD HOLME, D.D. 


| Analytical Bible Coucordance. | i 
YounG, LLD. Fourth Revised, Authorized Edition. 
One large volume, cloth, 
$3.65; sheep, $4.40, Fr. im. mor. $4 


m says: * Graden’s is child’s play compared 


CONANT’S POPULAR HISTORY oF ENGLISH BIBLE TRANSLATION, 


3ible Translation and Revision, from the days of Wickliffe to the 
. mane ES With a New Preface, and much Additional Matter. 


THOMAS J. CONANT, D.D., 


Cloth, $1.00. 





OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


By ROBERT | The Standard Series. 
Best Books for a Trifie. 
These books are printed in large type, on good paper, 
and are bound in postal-card manilla. They are quarto 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY — THE NORMAL WORK — RACES 
REPRESENTED. 


Since writing a late letter in reference to Atlanta University, 
I have spent a day visiting the normal department and some 
other classes; and as the education of the colored people is 
a matter of much interest both North and South, I make no 
apology for returning to it so soon. I take great pains to make 
a correct report. 

I was at the opening prayer of the school, and was more 
than ever impressed with the fact that it is mainly a school of 
mixed bloods. There are among the pupils, I think, nearly 
three-fifths of mixed race, many of them being quadroons. I 
did not count at prayers, but in every class I made a careful 
count and memorandum. My notes give 13 to 22, 10 to 17, 
12 to 19, 9 to 14, 16 to 28, 9 to 13, 11 to18. Adding up, this 
gives 93 to 135. I did not reckon among those of mixed blood 
a single one of whom I had the smallest doubt. 

I know no way of estimating with exactness the proportion 
of persons of mixed race to the general colored population; 
but in the course of my life, I have seen hundreds of colored 
congregations, and this is the only one I ever saw which had a 
distinctly mulatto-look. I should say that, in the general pop- 
ulation, not one in ten is a half-blood. 

The sexes are coéducated in the school, the girls being a little 
more numerous. There are two large buildings, at some dis- 
tance from each other. In one, the girls’ apartments and the 
dining-rooms are found; in the other, the boys’ bed-rooms and 
the school-rooms. There is every reason to think that coédu- 
cation works well in this case. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

In the first room which I entered, one of the normal 
graduating-class gave a lesson in geography to a num- 
ber of pupils from the lowest grade of the school, while her 
classmates and teacher prepared criticisms on her work. She 


was a very intelligent girl,—quadroon, I judge. Thestudy was | 


and “‘slopes.”” The teaching was oral, aided by a drawing on! 


geography; the subject, mountains; the special topics, ‘‘ base ”’ 


the blackboard, a model mountain (which a pupil heaped up 
from sand ready for the purpose), and pictures from books. 
She had evidently planned her exercise with care and judg- 
ment, and she carried it out with tact and skill. The lesson 
had been prepared by every member of the normal class, but 
the particular pupil-teacher to conduct it was, of course, se- 
lected after they had assembled. 

The students in geography seemed very much interested. 
There were grown black men among them, with a look of pa- 
tient, earnest attention. They showed a strong inclination to 
say ‘mounting’ for mountain, ‘hits’ for its, and ‘tetched’ 
for touched. 

Later in the day, the class of pupil-teachers met to criticise 
this exercise, and talk a little about the next lesson. The new 
topics. were “‘ peaks” and ‘“‘domes.’’ Mr. Farnham asked 
about the proper order; and first, whether there were any de- 
pendence. It at once occurred to me, here is an opportunity 
for the guessing to which pupils will sometimes resort; and, 
sure enough, several of them evidently commenced guessing 
at what they supposed was Mr. Farnham’s decision; but he 
stopped this at once, by asking them the reason for their con- 
clusion. There sat behind the othersa girl who would, by 
anybody, have been pronounced as white as the writer of these 
words. The face gave indication of more than ordinary intel- 
ligence, for a white woman. When appealed to she answered, 
in a clear, decided tone, unlike the hesitating voice of her com- 
panions, “‘There is no dependence of either on the other.” 

Mr. Farnham then inquired whether there were any other 
reasons for giving precedence to ‘‘domes”’ or “‘ peaks.’”’ They 
generally agreed ‘‘ peaks”’ should come first, for which one of 
them gave the very sensible reason, that the pupils in geogra- 
phy, when called upon to draw mountains had, unprompted, 
drawn peaks. 

MISS SMITH, A NEW TEACHER. 


I was exceedingly pleased with the work of Miss Smith, who 
has lately been added to the teachers of theschool. I feel very 


of both. If the colored people are to be trained with any suc- 
cessfal result, it is by making them observe for themselves, 
think for themselves, express the results in words for them- 
selves. Miss Smith is in love with the new methods, and in- 
terested to test them with untaught minds. Her manner is 
very animated, and she evidently carries her pupils along with 
her, with a success which many teachers of white girls might 
be glad to secure. The rapidity with which she made her 
class furnish answers, struck me very much. I suppose I no- 
ticed this the more because the studies which she taught in 
my presence were those which I have myself taught a great 
deal. In one of her classes they were studying geometrical 
forms, and making definitions. Prisms and cylinders were 
the topics. I have done this often with advanced pupils, but 
not with such low grades as she taught. I must say it was 
successful work. They had some difficulty in remembering 
such words as hexagon, cylinder, triangle; also some difficulty 
in putting the parts of their definitions in one sentence. But 
I have found these very difficulties with some of my white girls 
of more advanced training. 
SUCCESS OF A COLORED TEACHER, 


In another room which I visited, a young colored man was 
teaching the same subject to a primary class which contained 
some married women, some young men, and two children of 
about twelve years old (mulattoes, or probably quadroons). 
The teacher (full black) was a graduate of the school who was 
now employed inits work. His pupils were occupied with the 
circle. They got a little tangled with the sentence, ‘‘ A space 
inclosed by acurved line of which,” etc. I find my weaker 
pupils are apt to get confused with the rendering of this defi- 
nition. ‘‘Of which,’ never occurs in the unprompted speech 
of untaught people. 

THE BOTANY CLASS. 


To return to Miss Smith, who had an interesting class in 
botany. The topic was ‘‘ roots.’”’ Some of the boys had evi- 





dently gone into the fields and pulled up roots with a good 
deal of enthusiasm. A small heap of various kinds lay on the 
teacher’s desk. Besides describing roots, they drew them on 
the board, and brought in some very fair pencil drawings of 
them. 

NEEDS OF COLORED PUPILS. 


The work I have described is elementary work. It is good 
work, wholly in the right direction; far more valuable for the 
colored people than studying Latin paradigms. A study of 
dead languages would never wake up the minds of the colored 
people. Good science-teaching, in which the observant and 
thinking faculties are active, is what they need. 


In our white schools in Georgia, Latin engrosses too much 
attention. We need improved science-teaching. It is not big- 
wig professors and expensive apparatus we need; it is the 
“New Education,” and simple appliances. I have lately been 
greatly interested in some pupils who are going through with 
careful, systematic observation of the sun, moon, and stars. 
After satisfying themselves as to the cause of the apparent 
nightly westward motion of the moon, and of the eastward 
real motion (all of which they had learned by observation), 
they were experimenting with a ball round a central object to 
find out what kind of motion would always keep the same face 
of the ball to the center. A bright older girl who saw them, 
said to me in a tone of great sorrow, ‘‘And to think I could 
have found that out for myself, instead of reading it first in a 
book!’ 

For fear my ideas about Latin should be considered ex- 
treme, and lose in weight, I must tell of the pleasure which 
my pupils had in reading Horace’s “ tristes Hyadas,” ‘* Orion 
infestus nautis,’’ “‘ aestus Canicule,” “ tristis Orion,” ‘“Arc- 
turi cadentis,’”’ etc., as well as Virgil's ‘“‘pluvias Hyadas,”’ 
*aquosus Orion,” ‘‘ nimbosus Orion.’’ 


WHEN SHALL WE HAVE A NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WHITES ? 


The colored people have a satisfactory normal school, going 
as far as they need now, and by a sort of natural selection, 
drafting their most intelligent class for teachers. The great- 
est defect is insufficient preparation, but the work will improve 
every year. Now I ask the question, How much longer must 
the white people of Georgia wait for a normal college ? 





much interested in seeing the methods of the ‘‘ New Educa- 


tion” applied to the minds of the colored people. It is a test 


ADDENDA. 


All the schools in Georgia are having their commencements. 
The papers here complain of the tax upon their columns. 

Dr. Haygood, author of Our Brother in Black, delivered the 
annual address before the graduating class at Atlanta Univ. 
There was not in his address (I am told) a solitary allusion to 
“ race, color, or previous condition.” It might have been de- 
livered to any white graduating class in the South without the 
alteration of a word. A colored man who was present said, 
after hearing it, ‘‘ Well, that is the fust man, Northern or 
Southern, that ever made a speech to niggers without telling 
’em they was niggers!” So I suppose it pleased them. 

The Board of Visitors appointed by the Governor of Georgia 
for the University of Georgia, at Athens, will in their report 
to the Legislature strongly recommend the appropriation for a 
normal college. 

We are all getting very much interested in the prospect of 
the National Educational Association. When the public 
schools close, this week, there will be a buzz of preparation. 
Our visitors will be able to see the first note of preparation for 
the Cotton Exposition, about which Atlanta is agog now. 
There are some very fine fields of cotton,—or rather I may use 
the Georgia word, cotton ‘‘ patches,” — which are preparing 
with great care for the exposition. The cultivators are com- 
peting, and many different specimens are tried with different 
fertilizers. These patches will be blooming with the beautiful 
white and red blossoms when the teachers come, Only we 
cannot offer them a posy from this exposition cotton. But 


there are many less valuable patches near the city where spec- 
imens can be had. Eviza A. Bowen. 


Atlanta, June, 1881. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Supt. Parish, of New Haven, writes: “The JouRNAL 
oF EpUCATION, with its noble outgrowth, Epvucation, 
and the Primary TEACHER, has attained a success and 
exerted an influence far beyond the anticipation of 
that committee that metin Hartford, in 1874, to con- 
sider the expediency of uniting all the New England 
school journals in one publication. Under its able 
management, we now have an ‘organ’ which is both an 
authority and a power, in all matters pertaining to pub- 
lic-school interests. It does honor to the ‘Hub,’ from 
which its weekly issues come; it, is itself the ‘Hub,’ 
and may it continue to be so in the long future, of all 
public efforts to promote the education of the rising 
generation.” 








Head Master R. M. Jones, William Penn Charter 
School, writes: “My wife gave me, as a Christmas pres- 
ent, a year's subscription to Epucation. I had never 
been sanguine of its success. I am, however, bound to 
state, after a careful perusal of the May-June number, 
that the magazine is moving surely toward its ideal. 
Accept my hearty congratulations.” 

Zion’s Herald has this excellent endorsement: “ Epu- 
CATION for May-June is one of the best issues of this 
valuable journal. It isa proof of the progress of educa- 
tional interests in our country, that from its inception 
the success of EDUCATION, treating, as it does, of the 
on topics among educational problems, has been 
secured.” 


Supt. Kershaw, of Pennsylvania, unites the good 
deed with the word: “Like all other teachers, Iam de- 
lighted with your publications, particularly with Epvu- 
CATION. When engaging teachers, I make it one of the 
requirements that they shall read the JouRNAL OF EDU- 
CATION regularly.” 


Supt. Lynch, of Missouri, writes: “Your journal is 
doing great good in Missouyi, and my earnest desire is 
to have my fellow-teachers, ‘who wish to make their 
profession a success, read the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION.” 

Principal Case, of Tennessee, says: “I have taken 
THE JouRNAL for the past year, and regret very much 
that I had not subscribed for it before, as it is the best 
teacher's journal that I have taken.” 


Says Professor Cheney, of Pennsylvania: “I have 
taken and read your valuable journal from its first is- 
sue, anc would not miss its weekly visits for many 
times its price.” 

The New York Herald refers to our May-June number 
of EDUCATION as a very strong magazine. 











NEWCOMB’S 


ALGHBR A. 1,90. 
FTHOMBETRY- 


FOR HICH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


the American Ephemeris and National Almanac, Member of the National Academy, Corresponding Member q the Institute of France, &c. ; one 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, Prof. of. Mathemaiuws U. 8S. Navy, Supt. of 


PROF. NEWCOMB is one of the three or four mathematicians of the first class that Am 
writer on general subjects, uy a aa — my =o cogue Be re sets of abilities,—scientific and ex 
a subjec a bottom t. Publishers confidentl ct that th ust 

Lee ts eae allies tant-bocke co the satinet y expe ese books will show that the author has done j 


The best way to 
that thing more frequently than it 
The books will read —* July. The price 
A specimen copy of ei w 


of the authors of Newcomb & Holden’s Astronomy. 


of the Geometry cannot yet be determined. 


erica has produced. He is also known as an eminent periodical 
pository,—required in the production of a text-book. 


be sent, postpaid, to any properly accredited teacher on receipt of 90 cents. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 12 East Twenty-third Street, Madison Square, New York. 
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THE VERY, VERY BEST! 


Highly recommended by many thousands of leading Educators, and adopted for 
use throughout several entire States. 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


By M. F. MAURY, 


' Formerly Superintendent of National Observatory. 

This original and select series, by its wealth of facts, its charming style, and its happy 
adaptation to the best educational purposes, has found its way into the schools of first rank in 
all parts of our own country, and it has also proved itself most acceptable in other countries. 
Not only has it met with favor in English colonies, but also in countries where the presenta- 
tion of such a work has been both a stimulus to, and a means of, acquiring a knowledge of 
our language. At home, as the attention of our teachers has become fixed upon the system of 
Maury, the series has grown in repute and acquired a wider range of instruction. At the 
present time, the great popularity of the most advanced book is not more marked than the suc- 
cess and satisfaction that are attending the use of the “First Lessons,” in Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Families, and wherever the power to enlist attention and awaken thought is 
the prime object of the instructor. The series is up with the times, and is just what every 
thorough and progressive teacher cannot help being pleased with. 


TWO NEW AND SPLENDID BOOKS 


Have been made by the revision of Maury’s “ First Lessons,” “Wortp We Live In,” and “Manuat or Gocrarny,” with new Maps and LIilustrations, 
forming a ‘I WO-BOOK SERIES, which will most happily meet the entire want in thousands of schools. These new books, to which universal attention is invited, are : 








Maury’s Elementary Geography (sPrcimen, 55 cEnTs). Maury’s Revised Manual of Geography (srecimen, $1.20). 


‘leachers and School Officers who have occasion to procure a text-book upon Physical Geography, should keep in mind that Maury’s work upon this subject stands 
without a rival. Its scientific scope, its interesting style, and its adaptation to educational purposes have given it a world-wide reputation. 


Maury’s Physical Geography, (SPECIMEN, $1.50). 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, 


By Prof. B. L. CILDERSLEEVE, 


Of Johns Hopkins University. 

This is a series which holds the very first rank among scholars. Its cutting clearness 
makes Latin a refreshing study for all true students, and its ability and thoroughness com- 
mend it to the most distinguished linguists of both continents. Professor THACHER, of Yale, 
and hundreds of our best teachers, recommend it above all others. 


Specimens: Primer, 65 crs.; GRAMMAR, 95 OTS. ; Reaper, 70 ors.; Exercise Book, 70 crs. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 


A new book that has struck the mark. It calls out decided expressions of approval from 
nine of every ten teachers that see it, and is, they say, just what they have been waiting for. 


A specimen will be sent to any one remitting 55 CENTS in money or stamps. 





Descriptions or Holmes’s Readers anv Venable’s Arithmetics, also of other Text-books of the University Series, will be mailed on application. 





“37 Teachers, School Officers, and all persons interested in improved Text-books are invited to corres- 
pond with the Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 





MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Luce, Augusta," Me. 

— Advance sheets of the report of the United States Comr. 
of Ed. show that Massachusets has 5,730 public schools, 7,390 
female and 1,118 male teachers. Maine ranks next of the 
New-England States, as to number of schools and teachers, 
and Vermont stands third. 

— The Maine Pedagogical Society has prepared and recom. 
mends an admirable course of study for the rural schools of 
the State. The course is substantially the same as was pre- 
sented to the teachers of Maine at their meeting in Pittsfield, 
in Dec., 1880, by Supt. Tash, of Portland, and the programs 
are with slight modifications as drawn by Prin. Rounds, of 
Farmington. The object of presenting this course of study to 
committees, teachers, and others interested in public schools, 
is to aid in securing, as far as practicable, for the pupils in our 
rural schools, all the advantages enjoyed in the best graded 
schools. These advantages are, in brief, (a) to pursue the 
proper order of studies without the omission of any of the es- 
sential branches, so that the pupil’s mind shall be symmetric- 
ally developed, and he shal] be adequately fitted for practical 
life; (b) to prevent advancement to higher grades of study 
when not prepared to profitably pursue them; (c) to avoid 
pursuing the same parts of any subject term after term until 
all ambition is lost, and no effort is made to advance in knowl- 
edge; (d) to encourage pupils to complete a full course of ele- 
mentary studies. The following is the rule relating to‘ the 
teaching of morals (R. S. Chap. 11, Sec. 64): 

** All instructors of youth shall use their best endeavors to 
impress on the minds of children and youth committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of morality and jus- 
tice, and a sacred regard for truth; love of country, humanity, 
and a universal benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; 
chastity, moderation, and temperance; and all other virtues 
which are the ornaments of human ven b and to lead those 
under their care, as their ages and capacities admit, into a par- 
ticular understanding of the tendency of such virtues to pre- 
serve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the 
blessings of liberty, and promote their future happiness; and 
= i of the opposite vices, to slavery, degradation, 
an ls 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
State Editor, D. A. CiirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— At Colby Acad. anniversary an episode occurred quite 
out of the usual course on such occasions. Immediately after 
the benediction, Edward Perkins, a graduate of the class of ’79, 
and Miss Trow, of the present class, appeared on the stage 
and were joined in wedlock. Later, the same evening, there 
was a private marriage between George Trow, another alum- 
nus, and Miss Nichols, a member of the acad. 

— We are glad to know that Miss Susan C. Eastman, a well- 
known and successful teacher in the State, has returned to 
New Hampshire. She is now located at Brentwood. 

— Mr. Charles F. Richardson, the editor of Good Literature, 
is spoken of as prof. of English Literature in Dartmouth Coll., 
in place of the venerable Prof. E. D. Sanborn, whose advanced 
age and failing health compel his retirement, after long and 
faithful service. Mr. Richardson is a graduate of Dartmouth 
in the class of 1871, and was for several years literary editor of 
the New York Independent. He has also written several 
works in prose and poetry. A. F. Blaisdell, M.D., of Provi- 
dence, is also understood to be a candidate for the position. 

— The commencement exercises of the Normal School oc- 
curred Friday, June 24. This school has been properly one 
for training teachers only during the present administration, 
and already it has taken its place in the van of the normal 
schoolsin New England. Through the efforts of Prin. Warren, 
a training school of ninety pupils, whom the people of Plym- 
outh have given to the care of the State, has been organized, 
is in excellent running order, and is securing to teachers the 
much-desired “‘experience’’ along with the “methods of 
teaching.” There were ten candidates for graduation,—eight 
from the one year’s course and two from the two years’ course. 
The day was wholly given to the graduates. Those from the 
shorter course taught classes in primary work; the lessons 
were entirely new to the children, and the class-preparation 
was done with the teacher. Classes in Number, Language, 
Geography, and History were conducted, illustrating the be- 
ginning of a plan for teaching these subjects, which is com- 
pleted by the pupils in the normal school. A representation 


< 4 peters Sen the joa Ay in attendance. 
atterson er nguished educators, were 

here, all of whom ressed their satisfaction with the ] 

dite . _— 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Bornton, Townshend, Vt. 
— Over 500 teachers have already been assigned accommo- 


dations in St. Albans, for the Institute meeting. Applications 
for boarding-places should be at once made to Mr. 8S. W. 


— Rutland Graded School,—Oscar Atwood, A.M., prin.,—is 
among the best of its kind in Vermont, It employs 18 teach» 
ers, and has enrolled 953 scholars. 


— The closing exercises of Randolph Normal School occurred 
during the week ending June 24. The sermon before the 
graduating classes was delivered by Rev. E. E. Herrick, of 
Chelsea. The examination of the classes for graduation and 
promotion closed Thursday. All the candidates for gradua- 
tion were successful in passing the examinations, sixteen in 
the first and one in the second course. An address on “‘ Orien- 
tal Education and its Transformation by American Principles 
and Institutions,’”’ was given Wednesday evening by Pres. Cyrus 
Hamlin, of Middlebury Coll. The aggregate attendance has 
been over forty more the past school year than ever before, 
showing a flattering increase. Methods of instruction have 
been greatly changed, making them more strictly normal. 
The board of instruction for the coming year is made up as 
follows: Prin. Andrew W. Edson, A.M.; assistants, Wm. F. 
Rocheleau, Ellen M. Barker, Marian O. Pyles, Flora M. Smith, 
Hannah M. Schuster. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 

— This is the season of graduations, commencements, and 
reunions, the reports of which come thick and fast. Our 
friends must excuse us, if they do not find a notice of theirs 
in our columns, as it would require pages to notice all, and 
our limited space compels us to omit much that we should 
like to publish. 

— The schoois in Boston, close this week to reopen Sept. 5. 

— Prof. Chas. E. Greene, of the Univ. of Michigan, has re- 
signed his position at Ann Arbor, to accept a professorship in 
the Inst. of Technology, Boston. The Institute will receive a 
large entering-class in Sept. 

— The anniversary exercises at Mt. Holyoke Sem. took 
place last week, with a very large attendance of former pupils 
and other friends. The class of 1856 celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary here by invitation, being entertained at the Sem. It 
numbered 48, and 45 are still living, 25 of whom were present 
on this occasion. The classes of twenty years ago, fifteen 
years, and some more recent, also met. At the meeting of 
trustees, there having been some vacancies in the board, the 
following gentlemen were elected: Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of 
Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. Wm. DeLou Love, of 
South Hadley; J. H. Southworth, of Springfield; G. Henry 
Whitcomb, of Worcester. The exercises passed off very pleas- 
antly, with delightfully cool weather, and the various ad- 
dresses (by Judge Tourgee, of N. C., Gov. Long, and Prof. 
Young of Princeton) were all listened to with much interest. 
A more detailed account of the work at Holyoke will be found 
in an illustrated article on another page. 

— At the Bridgewater Normal School new physical and 
chemical laboratories are being erected, which will increase 
the excellent advantages offered by this school for the profes- 
sional training of teachers. 

— The School Com. of Malden have voted to insist on their 
former action in refusing to allow the alumni of the Center 
School to dance in the school hall, at the annual reunion, not- 
withstanding more than three hundred prominent citizens 
petitioned the Board to give the graduates that liberty. 

— Mr. 8. A. Holton, prin. of the Wayland High School, will 
succeed Mr. Lucian Hunt as prin. of the Lawrence Acad., 
Falmouth. 

— The Salem School Com. have voted to forbid pupils to be 
detained after school more than thirty minutes. 

— The class of ’81, at Phillips Acad., Andover, have pre- 
sented to the trustees $625 as a foundation for a fund for im- 
proving the “‘ campus.’’ 

— The graduating class at the Westfield State Normal 
School consists of 12 gentlemen and 14 ladies. 

— An attempt is to be made to raise $25,000 to pay off the 
debt of Wesleyan Acad., Wilbraham, and $100,000 for a per- 
manent endowment. ; 

— Mr. Winthrop Hillyer, of Northampton, has given the 
Smith Female Coll., $25,000 to erect a new art gallery. A few 
of the trustees have subscribed $8,000, to increase the art col- 
lection, and $10,000 has been promised for a new music-build- 
ing. The trustees hope to double the latter sum, and erect 
the two new buildings the coming year. 

— Hon. Peleg Chandler, of Boston, has given $50,000 for 
distribution in the military department of Bowdoin Coll. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. Winsiow, Providence, R. I. 

— Comr. Stockwell calls the attention of teachers and 
school officers to the following list of school apparatus, which 
he regards as a fair equipment for the average school: A large 
dictionary, a gazetteer, a biographical dictionary, a cyclopedia, 


twenty-five. The essays and orations were of unexceptional 
merit. At the close of the exercises dinner was served under 
a spacious tent on the lawn; this was a new feature at the 
school, and proved a success. Speeches were made by the 
noted persons present. 

— The commencement exercises of Greenwich Acad. oc- 
curred June 23. The essays and orations were excellent, and 
showed careful preparation. At the close of the exercises by 
the class its members were addressed by the principal in en- 


couraging and fitting words. 


CONNECTICUT. 

State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 

— A class composed of 22 ladies and 8 gentlemen graduated 
from the State Normal School on the 24thinst. The examina- 
tion was highly satisfactory to the Board of Ed. and others in 
attendance, affording the clearest evidence of thorough in- 
struction and careful learning. The graduating exercises were 
listened to by a large audience, the large church being filled in 
every part. Gov. Bigelow and Lieut.-Gov. Bulkley were pres- 
ent. The former presented the diplomas, and the latter made 
an excellent speech. Year by year this school has been gain- 
ing in popular favor, and no longer will it have only a doubt- 
ful and flickering existence. The action of the last Legislature 
places it on a firm and permanent foundation. Prin. Carleton, 
of the Normal School, has been invited to conduct a teachers’ 
institute in Texas for seven weeks, but he has been obliged to 


decline. 
— On the 25th the Hartford Co. Teachers’ Assoc. held its 


quarterly meeting ia the hall of the Brown school-houss. The 
attendance was very fair. Prof. Hitchcock, of Thompsonville, 
read an interesting article on the “ Rights of Pupils,’ which 
was followed by an animated discussion, in which Prof. Carle- 
ton, Messrs. Northend, Barrows, Morse, Hitchcock, and others 
participated. The session was a good one, for which credit is 
largely due to Prest. Ames and Sec. Brackett. 

— A Com. of the Waterbury (Conn.) School Board appointed 
to examine the question of salaries in the public schools, re- 
port, after communicating with the various Connecticut cities, 
that the best results are secured by grading salaries from a 
minithum to a maximum. They agree that making the max- 
imum the same for every grade has marked advantages over 
all other plans. They recommend that when the reports of 
the school visitors, as presented at the monthly meetings of 
the Board during a school year, agree in highly commending 
the work of any teacher, then, by recommendation of the 
Board to the District Com., the salary of such teacher may be 
increased for thé coming year $50, and on similar recommend- 
ation there may be an annual increase until the maximum is 


reached. 








OnE of the significant movements of the day is that which 
aids teachers to provide for ‘‘the rainy day.’’ This is done 
through the codperative form of insurance referred to in 
other columns. Secretary King of the MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
ASSOCIATION OF BosTON reports most interesting progress on 
the part of this new and vigorous company. The plan com- 
mends itself to all who have a care for the morrow, and who 
would invest a part of to-day’s earnings so that it may become a 
living capital in the time of one’s greatest needs. We can cer- 
tainly rejoice in the advances made in the ten years just past 
in all that is helpful and hopeful to the fraternity, and per- 
haps no one thing is so fraught with blessings as this grand 
movement, which makes teachers truly independent, and pro- 
vides for those who have been dependent on them when 
they are no longer able to care for them. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The July number of the North American Review bears the usual 
characteristic of timeliness. Carl Schurz leads off with a suggestive 
paper on “ Present of the Indian Problem,”’ in which he discusses 

@ Indian obstacle in the way of the country’s development. Next, a 
caustic writer gives the views of “ A Yankee Farmer.”’ 


— The Sole Atantls is a particularly ey and interesting number. 
The Boston Woman’s Bank, which caused no little talk a few months ago, 
is the subject of two articles, one ee ungent and amusing, by 
Gail Hamilton, who entitles her paper, “‘ The Gentlemen's Contribution 
to the Ladies’ Deposit.” 





— Good Company ($3.00 a year; 8 anergy, Mass.) for May has a long 
installment of “In the Land of the Midnight Sun,” by Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Schwatka, commander of the Franklin Search Expedition, in which 
he the account of the great Arctic sledge journey, the longest both 
in and time ever attempted. 


— Knebworth, the ancestral seat of the Bulwer-Lyttons, is the subject 
of the article in the July number of "s M » writ- 
ten by Mr. William H. Rideing, to whom ample facilities for the purpose 
were afforded by Lord L . The whole number is especially suitable 
for summer reading, and the second volume of the new series. 


— The July Wide Awake gives its patrons a novelty in the ape ot a 
irteen 





a map of Rhode Island, a globe, set of outline maps, set of 
geometrical forms, cube-root blocks, numeral frame, reading- 


mon and metric. 

— The annual commencement exercises of Friend’s School 
occurred June 21. They were largely attended by the alumni 
and friends of the school; many distinguished persons were 





‘Anthony and Burnside. 


also present, among whom were Gov. Littlefield and Senators 
The graduating class numbered 


charts, natural-history charts, drawing-charts, measures, com-! — In the 


“ Children’s Operetta,” words and music complete, occupyin 
pases: a ree ae be S. B. Bartlett, the music by Louis C. Elson. It 
entitled “‘ Dragon-fly Day,” and is adapted for summer entertainments. 
Contemporary Review for Jane, the Duke of Argy!! continues 
his very able So aged on “The Unity of Nature,” Disraeli receives his full 


share of atten in two essays and a J. Rae contributes an article 
on “ Ferdinand Laselle and ” The International News 
Co., New York, are the American agents for this as also for 
Nineteenth Century, the June number of which is food for 


— “ Babies and Science ”’ is the title of a very interesting in Ap- 
gicton’ Journal and should be read pater-fassilias. “ One 
ear in a German Cookery Bchool”” will be age redding tor the ladies. 
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Potter, Ainsworth : 





& Cos Hducational Series. 





Special Points of Merit 
PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


National System of Penmanship, 


Simple, Exhaustive, and Scientific Analysis. 
Fine Classification and Grading. 

Gradual Lengthening of Words from No.1 to 4. 
Gradual Lengthening of Sentences from No. 4 to 6. 
Uniform Style of Capitals in Com. School Series. 
Superior Selections of Words and Sentences. 
Analytical Key to Script Alphabet, on covers. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Industrial Drawing Books. 


NEW EDITION. 





Elementary, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Intermediate and Grammar Series, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, and 12. 


HOW TO TEACH; or, Guide te abeve. 


The National Composition Book. 


(NEW.) 


Graded Lessons in Composition, Letter-Writing, and 
Business Forms. 


Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks, 


— FOR — 
WRITTEN SPELLING. 
New Elemen , retail price, five cents. 


No. 1, Blanks for written spelling, and correcting mis- 
spelled words. 
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Special Points of Merit 
PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


National System of Penmanship. 


Descrip. Text in Clear Roman Type, above covers. 
Simple and Scientific Diagrams, 

Special Drill in Figures & Legal Business Forms. 
Beauty and Elegance of Models. 

Excellence of Material and Manufacture. 
Method of Primary Instruction. 

Peculiar adaptation to Common School Use. 
Business character of the system. 





Payson’s German Copy Books. 


German Copy Books (by J. W. Payson +» D. 
System)? Nos. ad b Ee PDAS 


McVicar’s Spelling Blanks, 


IN THREE NUMBERS. 
No. 1, Words. 
No. 2, Words and Definitions. 
No. 3, Words, Definitions, and Sentences, 
A Blotter is furnished with each Book. 


MacVicar’s American Spelling Blank (new), 


Free Bunt—Traciteg 
NEW E 





Greene’s Graded Language Blanks, 


D IT In Four Numbers,—Illustrated. 
- No. 1, Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought, 
No.2, “ a * Combining Thoughts, 
No.3, “ es “ bree am Distinctions. 
No.4, “ “ * Distinguishing Forms, 





ROLFE & GILLET’S 
Cambridge Course of Physics, 
New Edition in Press. 





> s 














No. 2, Blanks for bee ge Sa defining and correcting, 
with practical Is in the use of capital letters 
and punctuation. 

No. 3, Blanks for written spelling, defining, sentence- 

writing, and correcting, with practical d in the use 
of capital letters and punctuation. 


BOSTON, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
NEW YORK, 


Magill’s French, 
Crosby’s Greek, 


CHICAGO. Hanson’s Latin. 





&e., &e., &c, 





A Blotter is furnished with each Book. 


Ii@- Catalogues and 


Circulars SENT FREE on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


POWTHNR, AINSWORTH & CO. 


32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


107 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 








OLNEY’S NEW SERIES. 


Prepared with the assistance of many of the best 


practical teachers in this country. 
They are just fitted to the wants of the school-room, and yet retain all the origi- 
nality and freshness which have made Pror. Outngy’s Books so attractive. 


NOW READY. 





Ast. 4th. 
OLNEY’S FIRST LESSONS IN OLNEY’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
ARITHMETIC. ALGEBRA. 


Tnis is a most admirable book for beginners in Al- 


bra. 
WToend in cloth, leather back. Introdnctory price, 
66 cts. Exchange, 50 cts. 


This book gives the most attractive and thorough 
presentation of Primary Arithmetic of any yet pub- 
lished. Itis very elegantly Mlustrated, and has plenty 


of work for the scholar. 
introduete price, 20 cts. Exchange, 15 cta. in Sth, 
chpouadin fall cloth. Introductory price, cts. Ex-} OT NEY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


New edition, in large, elegant type. It will 


2d andsomest Algebra 


OLNEY'’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

This book contains 400 pages, and more examples for 
practice than any other book of its class; and the ex- 
amples are better graded and more practical. 

The rules are brief and clear. 


be ready in June, and will be the 


published, 
Bound in cloth, leather back. Introductory price, 


93 cts. Exchange, 70 cts. 

These books form the BEST and 
cheapest series of Arithmetics and Al- 
gebras ever published. 

Samples pages sent free on application. 





Bound to olathe tents teak tee enttees orice, 08 
eta, Exchange, 45 cts. AVERY’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


Will be ready in July. Sample pages sent free on 


application. 
TE very's Elements of Natural Philosophy bas had a 


COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
Edition for 1881 about ready, with the most complete 
Statistical Tables ever put in a School Geography, and 
many other improvements. 


PATTERSON'S SPELLERS. 
HILL’s RHETORIC & COMPOSITION, 
PALMER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


These two books form a full and com- 
plete course. They contain more work 
and at a less price than any other series. 





OLNEY’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


This book is a thorough and exhaustive treatise, and 
is designed only for Normal Schools, High Schools, and 
Colleges, 

Introductory price, bound in cloth, leather back, 80 
cts, Exchange, 60 cts. oe 








X@~ Sample pages sent on application. A@ress 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


8 Murray Street, 


oO 
WARREN P. ADAMS, 
47 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Mutual Provident Association, 


For the Benefit of TEACHERS, CLERGYMEN, 
their Wives and Friends. 


First-Class Risks. 


B500 to S5000 Maximum Benefits. 
ySPECIAL ADVANTACES. 











1. Insurance at actual cost. | 9. Assessments graded aocordng to 
2. Prompt payments of benefits. age. 
3. Low rate of mortality. 10. The Salaried man’s insurance, 
4. Few assessments. 1l. Perfect Safety. 
5. Classes not limited in numbers. 12. Risks not taken in malarial sec- 
6. Organization simple, with no extra tions. 

demands on members. 13. Careful and protective medical ex- 
7. Wide circle of membership. aminations. 


14. SAFER, CHEAPER, and BETTER 
than ordinary life insurance. 


8. Women admitted on same terms 








as men. 
OFFICERS. : 
President, Treasurer, Secretary, 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Boston. J. F. BLACKINTON, East Boston. ©. Fs KING, Roxbury, 
Vice-Presidents : Directors: 


Rev. E. E, HALE, D.D., Boston. | D. B. HAGAR, Ph D., ‘Salem. M. W. HAZEN, } Newton. 3 
-U. al wn. EV. mr xbury. 
Hon. J. D. PHILBRICK,Danvers. | }- i" Br ACKINTON, E, Boston. THOS. W.BICKNELL. Boston.” 


D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D., Salem, W. E. SHELDON, W. Newton. LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Boston. 
A. P. STONE, LL.D., Springfield. ' C. F. KING, Roxbury. A. P. MARBLE, Ph.D., Worcester. 
Medical Director,—G. LOWELL AUSTIN, M.D., 2A, Beacon Street, Boston. 





INCORPORATED UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAWS, WITH AN ADVISORY 
BOARD OF LEADING TEACHERS AND CLERCYMEN, 


J. W. DICKINSON (Chairman), Sec’y Mass. Board of Education. 
Hon. THOS. B. STOCKWELL, Commissioner Public Schools, R. I. 
Rev. J. L. WITHROW, D.D., Park Street Church, Boston. 
WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College, N. Y. 

Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Exz-state Supt. Schools, Pa. 

Rev. 8S. O. BRASTOW, D.D., Burlington, Vt. 

Hon. J. W. PATTERSON, LL.D., Sec’y N. H. Board of Education. 
GEORGE HOWLAND, A.M., Supt. Schools, Chicago, Ill, 

Rev. J. E. RANKIN, D.D., Washington, D. C. 








Western Agency of SHELDON & CO., 
No. 35 Central Music Hal! Block, Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK. 
= 





agency, and other informati$n, the PRESIDENT Or SECRETARY, at Home Oflice, 


Address for circulars, 
No. i Hawley Street, Boston, 
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A Selection 


FROM THE 


Educational Publications 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 





Art. 


ART HAND-BOOKS. 
Edited by Susan N. Carter. 5 vols. ready. 
Square 16mo, illustrated, each 50 cts. 

1. Sketching from Nature. By Thos. Rowbotham. 
2. Landscape Painting in O11. By W. Williams. 
3. Flower Painting. By Mrs. Wm. Duffield. 
4. The Art of Figure Drawing. By C. R. Weigall. 
Art Suggestions from the Masters. 8vo, $1.25. 


Atlases. 


For CLASSES AND THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Atlas of Scripture Geography, - 
2. The Handbook of Scripture Geography, 
3. The Pocket Atias of Classical Geography, .75 
4. The Pocket Atias of Historical Geography, .75 
5. The Portable Atias of Modern Geography, 1.50 
6. The Student’s Atias of Classical Geography, 1.50 
7. The Student’s Atlas of Hist’l Geography, 1.50 
and Clas- a 


16 vols. ready. 


8 .75 
75 


8. The Student’s Atias of Historical 
sical Geography, - - 50 
9. The Student’s Atlas of Physical Geography, 2.50 


10. The Atias of Polit’! and Class’! Geography, 2.50 
ll. The Academic Atlas of Modern and Clas- 
sieal Geography, . : . 2.50 
12. The Collegiate Atlas, ° q - 3.50 
13. The Student’s Atlas of Modern, Ancient, 
and Historical Geography, - ° 3.00 
14. The International Atlas, ° : 5.00 
~ ee Gl yp bh ‘chek gle, 
D is . oth, ; 
haif mor., $12; fall or. 616. 
16. Tae Om mi Atias of Modern, His- 
Folio, half morocco, - - “ - 25.00 
German. 

HART'S GERMAN CLASSICS FOR STU DENTS. 

1. Hermann and Dorothes, $1.00; 2. Die Picco- 
lomini, $125; 3. Goethe’s Prosa (Selections), 
$1.00; 4. Paust. Partl. $1.25. 

Kiemm’s Poesie far Haus und Schule, $1.25. 
History. 

Handbooks of History. 9 vols. ready. 75 cts & 1.00 
Patnam’s World’s Progress, - - 4.50 
Literature. 

Bascom’s English Literatarc, - 1.75 
Select British Essayists, - 1.00 & 1.25 
Tyler’s American Literature, 2 vols. 6.00 
Bacen’s Essays. With Notes. - - 1.25 
Tayler’s German Literature, - 2.00 
Mental Science. 
BASCOM. Philesephy of Beligien, 2.00 

66 Principles ef Psychelegy, 1.75 


“eé 


Growth & Grades & Intelligence, 1.75 


66 Science of Ethics, : 1.75 

66 Mental Sciemce, - - 2.00 

“6 Nataral Theology, 1.50 
CHADBOUBNE. Natural Theelegy, 1.50 
DAW. Priucipies of Misthetics, - 2.00 
66 Science of Ethics, - - 1.50 

66 Logical Praxis, - 1.00 
“s Elements of Psychelegy, - 1.50 

‘6 Ontelegy, - - - 1°75 
ELMENDORF. Outlines of Hist. of Philosophy, 1.50 
SOHWEGLER. History of Philosophy, ° 2.50 

Political Economy. 
Biangui’s Mist. of Pelitical Econemy, 3.50 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - - 1.75 
Bastiat’« me - - - 1.25 
BRoger’s Secial Economy, - 75 
Readers. 

Lefingweill’s Reading-book of English Classics, 1.00 
‘Ipving’s Bketch-Book, - - - 75 & 1.25 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Science. 

Per volume, ri} 


we vol a 
The Ad orien Per volume, 1.25 
14 vols. ready. (with exeoptions), } _ 


Books for Teachers. 


‘Ereland’s Pecket Class’l Dictionary, 76 
Brackett’s American " ~ 


Hf 


New Books. 


BARNES’S Commentary on the Bible. 


BARNES'S NOTES 
on 


JOB, 
ISAIAH, and 
DANIEL. 


$7.50. 





5 vols., cloth in box, 


Lives of John and Charles Wesley. 


1 vol., cloth, $1.50. 


History of the Methodist Episc. Church. 
By P. D. GORRIE. 
ivol., cloth, $1.25. 


Lives of Eminent Methodist Preachers. 
By P. D. GORRIK. 
1 vol., cloth, $1.25. 


DOW. Life and Labors of Lorenzo Dow. 


1 vyol., octavo, $2.00, 


Heine’s Poems and Ballads. 
Translated by Miss LAZARUS. 
1 vol., $1.25. 


Popular History of the United States. 


From the Discovery of America to the 
Inauguration of President Garfield. 


By JOHN FROST and Pror. JOHN G. SHEA. 


And containing the population of the United States, 
from census of 1880. With steel portrait of 
General Garfield and General Washington, 
and sixty wood illustrations. 


1 vol., cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


The Spectator. 


Edited by A. CHALMARS. 
Printed on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 


8 vols., 12mo, vellum, $12.00; the same as abovo, 
printed on thin, opaque papor, eight vols. 
in four, 12mo, cloth, $6.00. 


“A Treasury of English Sonnets.” 


Bdited from the original sources, with notes and 
illustrations. 


By DAVID M. MILL. 
Complete in one 8vo vol., 480 pages, cloth extra, $2.50. 


“No more beautiful book than this noble Treasury of 
English Sonnets has ever becn republished in this 
country, and if there is any scholarship left among us 
it will soon take its place on the choice shelves of the 
best libraries.””-—R. H. Stropvarp. 


Across Patagonia. 
By Lapy FLORENCE DIXIE. 


With numerous illustrations from sketches by Julius 
Beerbobm. 


1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


——__--»@-— 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
7 O Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


and they should find a place in every school library . . . 
English poetry is epitomized, and that so brilliantly and well as to make of the book in 
which the feat is done one of the best publications of its epoch.’’—TK ACHER, 


‘* No library will be complete without it.’’—COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
‘A library in themselves.’”,—CHRISTIAN UNION. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. °* 


Student's Edition, in box, $4.00; Free by mail, $440; Each Volume, $1.00. 
Library Edition, in box, $7.00; Each Volume, $1.75. 





“ They fill a gap in English Letters, 





THE ENGLISH POETS. 


SELECTIONS, 


WITH CRITICAL INTRODUCTIONS BY VARIOUS WRITERS, and A GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


EDITED BY THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M.A 





Velume I.---CHAUCER TO DONNE. 
ss Ai.---BEN JONSON TO DRYDEN. 
« JEE..---ADDISON TO BLAKE. 
“6 IV.---WOBRBDSWORTH TO SYDNEY DOBELL. 


“The work is far from the best of its kind yet pro- 

nsable than such a work, not only to the student of| duced. /¢ will be invaluable in the study of English 

iterature, but to the general reader. It is buat smote | l.terature. And so far as poetry is concerned, no book 

justice to say that the k has no rival, and is a |is so well adapted for imparting a knowledge of its 

ether unique.” — Prof. Arthur H. Dundon, Normal history and its character. . . It is in itsclf, at the same 
liege, New York City. | time, »oth a history and a library of English poetry.” 
“ For the young, no work they will meet with can —Churchman. 

give them so g a view of the large and rich inherit-| ‘ Altogether it would be difficult to select four vol- 

ance that lies open to them im the poetry of their coun- umes of any kind better worth owning and studying 

try.”"—J. C. Shairp in “ Academy.’ | the these.’’— Nation. 

“ A work of the very highest excellence, which prom-| ‘ The best collection ever made. . . A nobler library 

ises to be a most valuable addition to the stan crit- | of nope | and criticiam is not to be found in the whole 

icisam of English literature.” — Thomas Bayne in the | range of English literature.’-—New York Rv'g Mau. 

* Academy.’ 


LECTURES ON TEACHING.- 


Delivered at the University of Cambridge, 


By J. G. FITCH, M.A., 
OF HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS, 
12mo. $1.75. 


“The most skilful teacher can hardly fail to get; ‘He takes a broad and comprehensive view of the 
profit from the reading of Mr. Fitch’s lectures. .. His| work of the teacher, and his suggestions on all —e 
methods are of the most fruitful and suggestive kind.” | are worthy of the most careful consideration.”’—N. /. 
— New York Tribune. . Journal of Education, 


“I know of nothing more excellent or more indis 
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THE TEACHER. 
Hints on School Management. 


By J. R. BLAKISTON, M.A., 
OF HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 
12mo. $75 cts. 


“We may say with confidence that there are no teachers of boys and girls who will not learn something 
from the thoughtful pages of this veteran Inspector,’’—Hducational Times. 
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SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING 


EDUCATION. 


By JOHN LOCKE. 
With Introduction and Notes by REV. R. H. QUICK, M.A. { 


16mo. 90 cts. 1 


“It was worthy of the English Cambridge to brush; ‘‘ These thoughts abound in originality and quick 
the dust from Locke’s immortal work, and tointrust its | perception, are singularly free from unpractical the 
republication to so competent a man as the Rev. R. H./| ories and instructions. ... We think that this is a2 
Quick. He has done his work well.” — Boston Daily | excellent edition of “ our one classic” on pr 

Advertiser. education.”’— Educational Times. 





’ CONDUCT 


oprmse UNDERSTANDING. 


Bdited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 


LOCKE 





By THOMAS FOWLER, M.A., . 
PROFESSOR OF LOGIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
16mo. 50 cts. ° 
“4 ofa 
pay ee dah aT Eoeen os tactrartes Deptites tn natecting to Put this little treatise in the hands 
; 2; 
} he 
*,* MACMILLAN & CO’S complete Catalogue, embodying the Miscellaneous so] 
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MOUNT BLANC. 


How oft in childhood [ could shut my eyes 

And fancy they were dazzled by thy light, 

As I went up and up the glittering height, 

Piercing the azure of those far-off skies,— 

Or I could watch the misty rainbows rise, 

Their rose-tints fading from thy summit bright, 

Till all the wondrous whiteness smote my sight, 

And I fell prone, transfixed with dumb surprise: 

Now thou art awful to me in my dreams,— 

A soul unmated, on a silent throne, — 

But when I think of this fair, smiling flower, 

At home amidst thy snowy rifts and seams, 

Thou dost not seem so utterly alone,— 

It links with life thy changeless realm of power. 
— Scribner for July. 








GEOGRAPHY. 


Il.— HINTS ABOUT HELPS, 


BY ALICE M, GUERNSEY. 


Many of us remember how we struggled over the pro- 
ductions of the several States, in our days of studying 
geography ; “oats, peas, beans, and barley” grew in 
one, and we said the words over and over, till it seemed 
we never should forget them. Turning to the next, 
we found there potatoes in the place of beans, and this 
list, too, we carefully learned; but when we had studied 
half-a-dozen States in this way, the first was entirely 
forgotten. By the time we had gone over the whole 
United States our minds were in a state of hopeless and 
helpless confusion. 

Taking a hint from this, let us group the States or 
countries into regions. Teach the wheat-growing re- 
gions of the world, associating thus the northern part 
of the United States, Manitoba, southern Brazil, south- 
ern Russia, and other lands widely differing in location. 
Locate the coal and iron regions, the belts of evergreens, 
the cotton lands. The market reports of the daily pa- 
pers, and the shipping-news are very helpful in lessons 
of this kind; by means of the latter, it is comparatively 
easy to arrange journeys in which ships may be freighted 
with the exports and imports of the several countries. 
A table excursion is profitable and pleasant; ask for 
the localities from which the wood of the table, the 
linen or rubber of the cloth, the silver, steel, and porce- 
lain, the sugar, tea, coffee, spices, ete., are obtained. 
Around this, cluster as much botanical knowledge as 
time will permit; then learn all possible about the re- 
gions where these raw materials are manufactured, and 
the processes of manufacture. 

Geographical scrap-books, kept by both teacher and 
scholars, are valuable helps. Another convenient plan 
is to keep the clippings from newspapers or other 
sources, in large envelopes, classifying them ; have one 
envelope for the United States, another for Europe, and 
so on; or, one for political geography, another for 
physical. 

Why may not the children in even the poorest dis- 
trict school form thus the nucleus of a school library ? 
If the plan is rightly put before them they will be en- 
thusiastic about it, and more than one pair of hands, 
otherwise idle and in mischief, will be busied in copying 
facts for the scrap collection from books or papers which 
may not be cut. Lessons in penmanship, language, 
and neatness are thus unconsciously received. 

“What have you heard or seen since yesterday that 
is worth telling to us?” is the frequent daily question 
of a teacher in a primary school. How eagerly the 
hands are raised in response, and how proud is the boy 
or girl who is called forward to the platform, facing the 
school, to tell his story! The teacher of geography 
may take a hint from this. 








Morat Tratnina. — Professor McAllister, Milwau- 
kee’s school superintendent, makes an urgent plea for 
teaching of morality in the public schools, which have, 
he says, too long acted upon the supposition that their 
sole business is the training of the intellect. “It will 
not do,” he says, “to content ourselves with exacting 
ohedience to the ‘rules of the school.’ We must go 
deeper into the nature of the child than regulations of 
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any kind can- reach. The sentiments which minister 
to nobility and purity of character must be cultivated, 
motives for virtuous action must be implanted, duty 
must be made the law of the school in every way that 
the young can apprehend and realize, before moral 
training can be rightfully claimed to have have been 


made a part of education. All this the public school 
can do, while keeping within the strictest interpretation 
of its powers and obligations.” 








In the Journal des Instituteurs of the 29th of May 
last, is to be seen an official announcement to the fol- 
lowing effect: The administration of Tahiti demands : 
“1. A director for the boys’ primary high school 
of Papeete; salary, 6,000 francs. 2. A sub-director 
for the same; salary, 4,500 francs. 3. A directrix for 
the girls’ normal high school; salary, 3,600. These 
functionaries will be provided with lodgings, or will re- 
ceive an allowance for the expense of the same.” It 
will perhaps be remembered that in the number of April 
28, this journal drew attention to the official opening of 
the Central Normal School in Cairo, with the French 
directors and professors, and the consequences likely to 
ensue from so important an establishment in the land 
of the Pharaohs which would be entirely under French 
influence ; and this fact has greater significance when 
viewed in connection with the late military occupation 
of Tunis by the French forces. Tahiti is not yet, we 
believe, a French colony, but it is under the French pro- 
tectorate; and it is evident, from the official announce- 
ment of the Journal des Instituteurs, that the French 
government are quite determined to use the most effect- 
ual means for the extension of French influence and 
ideas among the islands of the Pacific, as well as in the 
Orient. After all, there will be a gain to humanity 
by. introducing European progress and civilization, with 
their enlightening effect ; though naturally one might 
have preferred to see the prevalence of English and 
American habits of thought and self-government. 








INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS. — (IT) 


In the last article we touched upon the extent, the advan- 
tages, and the history of Life Insurance. Life Insurance has 
its proper and legitimate field. Although men of wealth some- 
times insure to large amounts, yet insurance is not designed 
especially for them; persons without families dependent upon 
them may insure, like a noted clergyman of Boston, and have the 
policy payable to his church; but insurance in such cases does 
not accomplish its best purposes. Life Insurange is designed 
especially for persons, male or female, possessing only a fair 
competence, such as salaried men, teachers, professors, minis- 
ters, clerks, etc., who are unlikely to lay up much money from 
their salaries during the first half of their lives. Such persons 
have usually numerous persons so dependent upon them that 
in case of sudden death the dependents would actually suffer 
for the accustomed comforts of life. If, as rarely happens, a 
salaried man should by inheritance, become ‘‘ well off,’’ there 
is not the same need of insurance as before. So when a man’s 
family have grown up, and become self-supporting, there is 
less need of insurance than in the early days of married life. 
These facts have an important bearing upon 

THE DIFERENT KINDS OF INSURANCE. 


1. Insurance differs in respect to the kind of policy issued. 
In all countries the largest number of policies issued is the 
‘‘ whole life,’’ comprising an annual premium and the policy 
payable at death. Next to this in number come the “en- 
dowment”’ policies, amounting in this country to twenty per 
cent. of the whole, but in England they are less than three 
per cent. 

Every endowment policy is an attempt to combine the busi- 
ness of a savings bank with that of an insurance company. 
The objects of the two are widely divergent. The experience 
of the past clearly shows that here a division of labor is both 
wiser and more economical. As it would be foolish for a sav- 
ings bank to go into the insurance business, so it is for the in- 
surance companies to undertake to invest other people’s 
money. Hence the worst possible form of a policy for a 
teacher to take out is the endowment policy. And yet in the 
United States, during the last ten years, there has been a ridic- 
ulous craze for this kind of insurance-and-investment medley. 
The people are now coming to their senses, and the eall for 
these policies has decreased. In no country are the principles 





of insurance better understood than in England, and there 
this form of insurance has always formed a small part of the 


whole amount. The other forms, such as ‘‘ ten premium life 
policies,’ and “‘ single premium life policies,” are equally de- 
lusive. The ordinary life policy costs the least year by year, 
and gives the most for the money, because it is protection for 
the time being that is chiefly desired, just as in fire insurance, 

2. Insurance differs also in respect to the form of the organ- 
ization doing the business. Formerly all the insurance busi- 
ness was done by stock companies; now nearly half of the 
‘regular’? insurance companies are mutual. But the widest 
difference comes between the old-line insurance companies 
and the codperative organizations, 


OLD LINE AND MUTUAL. 


The methods of operation of the two are essentially different. 
The former is entirely of a business character, insuring any- 
body and everybody who is ready to pay; the latter associates 
with the business, benevolence, fraternity, and sociability. In 
the former, money is the sole test; in the latter, character, 
honesty, uprightness, and good morals are essential not only 
in the insurers, but in the insured. In the former, extrava- 
gance has been so frequent as to become proverbial; in the 
latter, economy is the constant watchword and the daily prac- 
tice. As a consequence, great and unnecessary cost character- 
izes the former, and only the bare expense the latter, amount- 
ing to about a third of the “‘ regular’’ rates, 

The principles and methods of codperation, as applied to in. 
surance, are so important and so little understood that they 
will be considered in a separate article. The principles and 
methods of ordinary insurance are quite generally known, and 
yet we believe our readers are not fully acquainted with the 
extent and frequency of extravagance and shameful failure 
justly chargeable to insurance companies, a kind of business 
which of all others ought to be conducted with religious fidel- 
ity and unquestioned honesty. We gladly acknowledge that 
there are many “‘ regular’? companies, like the New-England 
Mutual, which are well and honestly managed and worthy of 
confidence. Remembering, however, our own sad experience 
and that of thousands of others, we shall present a few in- 
disputable facts showing more forcibly than arguments that 
the insurance for teachers is certainly not the ‘“ regular’’ 
insurance, . 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its next 
meeting at Russellville, July 5, 6, and 7,.1881. An attractive 
program has been issued. 





CALIFORNIA.—From the annual report of Supt. Landies, we 
learn that the public schools of the city of Sacramento include 
a technical school, a high school, grammar, primary, ungraded, 
and evening schools, he primary department comprises the 
eighth, seventh, sixth, and fifth grades, and is intended to 
cover a period of five years. The grammar department in- 
cludes the fourth, third, second, and first grades, and presup- 
poses a term of four years. Graduates of the grammar schools 
are expected to be able to pass an examination for a second 
grade teacher’s certificate. The grammar schools fit pupils for 
the high school, and the high school for the State Univ.; also 
preparation for such as desire to teach to enable them to ob- 
tain a first-grade certificate. There were 102 pupils in the 
high school, of whom 15 graduated; and 1,092 in the grammar 
schools, of whom 63 graduated. The total amount of expen- 
ditures for the year was : $71,792.62, of which $55,058.52 was 
for teachers’ salaries. Cost per pupil in high school, $80.32; 
in grammar schools, $34.78 ; in primary schools, $23.86; in 
evening schools, $17.04. Salaries in high schools, — 1 at $225 
per month, 1 at $175, and 2 at $100 each. Salaries in 
grammar schools, —1 prin. at $175, and 1 at $150 ; 1 vice- 

rin. at $85; 6 assistants at $80, and 14 at $75 per month. 
n primary depart., 1 supervising prin. at $100, 7 teachers at 
$70, 8 at $65, 8 at $60, and 18 half-day teachers at $35 per 
months. In ungraded schools, 3 at $90, and 1 at $65 per 
month, In evening schools, 1 at $50, and 1 at $25 per month. 

DELAWARE.—In 22 years this State has acquired school 
property to the value of $400,000, and has an indebtedness of 
only $40,000. The city started its educational work in ’59, 
with 11 pupils, in a little log school-house. The current ex- 
penses of the schools have never called for a tax to exceed four 
mills on the dollar, 

GENERAL.—The approximate number of graduates at the 
New-England coll. this year, as shown by the list of seniors 
in the official catalogues, is as follows: Harvard, 195; Yale, 
174 (including 44 “‘ scientifies’’); Amherst, 79; Dartmouth, 75 
(ineluding 26 scientific and cultural students); Williams, 
53; Bowdoin, 48; Brown, 43; Bates, 37; Colby, 36; Wesleyan, 
30; Trinity, 19 ; Vermont, 15 ; Tufts, 14; Middlebury, 8 ; 
Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, 31; Boston Univ. 24, of 
whom 5 are women; Massachusetts Agricultural Coll., 18. 
This shows a total of 873 seniors catalogued in New England, 
with only two or three of the minor colls. unrepresented. Ap- 

roximately, half the names (369) belong to Harvard and Yale. 
The bachelor’s degrees conferred this year in New England 
may be estimated to number about 850, all told. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N, WILkinson, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLrNoIs.—At Champaign, th® old univ. building has been 
condemned as dangerous, and its bricks are being put to other 
uses about the campus. This is the building which Champaign 
donated in order to secure the State Univ. : 

Nicholas Tillinghast, second son of Dr. Edwards, has deter- 
mined to enter the ministry, and is studying in Chicago Theo- 
logical Sem, He occupied his father’s pulpit very acceptably 





i ince. 
” Arthur Edwards resigns his professorship in Knox. Coll., 
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and goes to Peru, Ind., to engage in the banking business with 
his father-in-law. 

Harry Garman leaves his place in the State laboratory to 
pursue a course in the Johns Hopkins Univ. 

Miss Lotta C. Blake, class of "71, will teach in Morris High 
School next year. 

Pike Co. is the banner county for wages in country schools. 
Many of the farm districts are paying $75 per month. 

Prin. Bates, of Lewistown, will probably accept a position 
in Kansas. 

It is announced that Supt. Perry, of Will Co., is to be mar- 
ried July 5 to Miss Bond. 

The State has the prospect of a muddle in the county superin- 
tendency. This is the year for the expiration of the present 
term of office, but the constitutional amendment adopted last 
_— provides that the county officers should al! be elected in ’82. 

he State constitution specifies that “‘no law shall be passed 
which shall operate to extend the term of any public officer 
after his election or appointment’’; and it was thought when 
the amendment was carried that the people must elect, or the 
supervisors appoint to fill the vacancy of a year. It was 
— however, by many of the present Legislature, that the 
prohibition of the constitution would not apply to officers not 
provided for by the constitution; so, during the recent session 
a bill was passed, under the influence of a strong lobby, leaving 
the present officers to hold over. The attorney-general de- 
clares this action of the Legislature unconstitutional, and says 
that if the authorities do not call elections, the people should, 
nevertheless, with the law as their authority, assemble at their 
voting places and choose officers as usual. A test case has 
been prepared in one of the counties, and the Supreme Court 
will have an opportunity to decide the matter. 

[We had a very pleasant call, a few days since, from Prof. 
Edwin C. Hewett, the able prest. of Normal Univ., who is 
spending some time with friends in this city. He has been 

with the institution for twenty-three years, and 
succeeded Dr. R. Edwards in the presidency some five years 
ago. Its first president, and really its founder, was Gen. 
Charles E. Hovey, who organized the ‘‘ Normal Regiment” to 
enter the army in 1861. The Univ. isnow in a very prosperous 
condition.—Editor of Journal. } 

The next annual meeting of ‘‘ The Society of School Prins.” 
will be held at-Rockford, July 6 and 7,1881. The program will 
include addresses by Prest. Carter, Frank Hall, H. Edwards, 
J. N. Wilkinson, Herman Raab, Miss Laughlin, Warren Wilkie, 
and J. H. Blodgett. 


INDIANA —The State Normal School has an enrollment of | 


1,006 students for the year. 
At the meeting of the Assoc. of City Supts. of Schools of 
the State, it was almost unanimously that semi-annual 
romotions are desirable in all large ools; that final exam- 
tions alone should never form the basis of promotions; that 
all previous examinaiions, and the teacher’s opinion of a pu- 
pil’s ability and energy should be considered in promoting pu- 
pils slightly below the required average; that full monthly 
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examinations in all studies were not desirable; that daily rec- | 


ords of a pupil’s recitation were not desirable, but rather in- 
jurious; that the e of promotion should be fixed after the 
examination, not before. As to the course of study, it was 
recommended that a minimum course of study be used in all 
the schools of the State. It was that the questions of 
the School Board, except in physiology and history, were not 
too difficult for use in examination for promotion to the high 
schools, and that every high-school course should embrace a 
full review of all the branches required in the examinations 
for the lowest grade of teachers’ certificates. A Com., con- 
sisting of Supts. H. S. Tarbell of Indianapolis, H. M. Study of 
Anderson, and A. C. Charlton of Lebanon was appoin to 
compile a course of study and submit the same to the supts, 
before the next meeting of the Assoc. 


IowA.—Prest. Magoun, of Iowa Coll., sails from New York, 
July 2, as one of the American delegates to the Assoc. for the 
Reform and Codification of the Laws of Nations, to be held in 


Cologne, Aug. 16. 
Fifty-eight teachers’ Institutes are to be held in the State 


this summer. 

MICHIGAN. — Miss Mary B. Phillips, for five years head of 
the Female Dept. of Hillsdale Coll., has just returned from a 
year’s absence, spent in Europe. Miss P. was a graduate from 
Glenwood Ladies’ Sem. (Vt.), under Prof. Orcutt, and for 
five years a prominent teacher in Tilden Ladies’ Sem. 

In this State all women paying taxes ome Dos schoo! offices, 
and men who are not taxpayers cannot. This is what may be 
called equal rights, and fair. These women need no longer 
clamor for their rights, and the men have no occasion to 
complain. 

Varnum B. Cochran, the new Superintendent of Public 
Instr. in Michigan, is a native of this State, and is now about 
pe years of age. He was educated at Michigan Univ. 
but did not complete his course. On leaving the Univ. he 
went to the Upper Peninsula, and has since been prominently 
identified with the school and business interests of the iron 
country. He was county supt. of schools of Marquette Co. for 
several years, and was for a time supt. of the Marquette city 
schools. At the time of his appointment to the State superin- 
tendency he was, as he has been for some years past, supt. of 
the public schools of the city of Negaunee. Mr. Cochran is a 
gentleman of fine education and culture, a man of first-class 
prea and business habits, and one of the most popular men 
n the Lake Superior country. He will make an excellent 
record as a public officer, and will bring strength to his office. 


MinnesotTa.—Prof. B. M. Reynolds, Supt. of the Northfield 
city schools, has been elected to a similar position in the Fari- 
bault schools. It is understood that he will accept the posi- 
tion. Prof. Pratt has resigned his ition as Supt. of the 
Faribault schools, which he has held for some three years. 
Prof. Pratt isa fine scholar, and an able educator. 

Prof. C. C. Curtiss, of Minneapolis, has been elected as 
teacher of penmanship and bookkeeping in the State Normal 
Schools. In this dept. Prof. Curtiss’s superior cannot be found, 





President Strong and Prof. Payne, of Earlton Coll., will 
represent that institution in the inter-collegiate convention to 
be held at Beloit, Wis., on July 5. 

The graduating exercises of the Kankato High School, took 
place on Thursday evening, June 2. The paris taken by the 
class showed much care and thoughtfulness. 

Graduating exercises of the State Univ. occurred Thursday, 
June2. The class numbered 25. Ata late meeting of the re- 
gents, the president and members of the present faculty were 
reél 


Missouri. — Commencement at Drury Coll., Springfield, 
occurred June 16th. The past year has been oue of unexam- 
pled prosperity to the coll. Nearly $100,000 has been added 
to its resources. It now has a faculty of 12 instructors. At 
the late commencement, the degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of Boston. 

‘Why not? Professor Fisher, of the University of Mis- 
souri, is unquestionably one of the ablest scholars and one of 
the most remarkable teachers in America. His facility in 
speaking the Latin, his management of his classes, his enthu- 
hem and personal magnetism, together with the high degree 
of scholarship attained by his pupils, drew from one of the 
most finished classical instructors in the country the following 
remark: ‘ Dr. Fisher’s classes are the envy and despair of all 
teachers.’ Now why should not such a scholar give others 
the benefit of his methods in the class-room, through the col- 
umns of Tae JounNAL ? Why not? Prof. Fisher, we are 
told, is preparing a series of books ou his department. Ife has 
become an authority on Latin pronunciation in Europe, as 
well as in America. He has had large experience, and is a 
busy man, it may be; but still, may we not ask that he will 
favor his fellow-teachers with two or three short articles ?”’ 

St. Louis, June 17. TEACHER. 

{In accordance with this request, we have opened a corres- 
pondence with Dr. Fisher to write a series of articles as sug- 


gested.—EpD 


MonTANA TERRITORY—Helena graded schools, under the 
management of Princ. R. H. Howley, A.M., with ten assist- 
ant teachers, for 1880-81 had enrolled 562 pupils; average at- 
tendance, 316; scholarship and deportment, .85. 


New Yorx.—The Brooklyn Eagle gives account of a theft 
of certain books and vouchers from the safe of the Board of 
Ed. Money in the same safe was not taken, from which it is 
inferred that the theft was for the paupene of covering up some 
irregularity in the accounts of the Board, and it is believed 
that the deed was connived at by one or more of the officers. 

Gov. Cornell interposed his official negative to a bill provid- 
ing for pensioning school-teachers in New York and Brooklyn. 
The Gov. thinks that pensions should be lym only to those 
whose “ vocation is extra hazardous to life and limb.’ We 
had supposed pensions were given in view of special service 
done the State or Nation; and who has done more than the 





(Continued on page 28 } 








Important Announcement! 





Will be issued in July, 


MONROE'S VOCAL GYMNASTIC CHARTS. 


EMBODYING 


The Daily Physical Drill 


OF THE 


issl, 


EDUCATORS, PLEASE EXAMINE 3 
Bradbury's Eaton's New Arithmetics, 


By W. F. BRADBURY, 
Master of High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Combining Oral and Written Work Throughout. A Series in Two Books. 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY. 





Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cents. 


BRADBURY’'S EATON’S PRACTICAL. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


Fally up with the times, and conform to the best and most improved methods of teaching. 

All obsolete and useless matter and puzzling examples omitted. 

In the Practical, the essentials are presen 
tables, mainly useful for reference, are 


in the first two hundred and eighty pages, and the less important 
laced in the Appendix. 


Boston University School of Oratory } — -—- as far as thousandths (the place of mills in U. 8. currency) introduced at the beginning with inte- 


ALSO CONTAINING EXERCISES UPON 


Sounds of the English Language, 


AEBRANGED FOR 


Class Drill in Articulation, 


WITH DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING 


BELLS VISIBLE SPEECH. 


These Charts will comprise 44 numbers, 25 x 30 inches in size, printed and bound in the 





game manner as Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts. 


Price perset, - - - - - 
se oe. gy te 


For full information, circulars, etc., address 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ALL THE 


The methods of the 


° ons of large mercan 
Stone’s 


Fully illustrated with 
extent. It gives prominence 


The 





Arithme' 
The Practical contains seven hundred examp 
subjects for extra work and for reviews. 

Unqualifiedly recommended by the best instructors, and introduced in a large number of important places. 


Meservey’s Book-keeping. 


Compound Numbers are cut down to the ape use of those tables 
Commercial i 


Presents the sub, in a plain, simple, and p 
which perplex and d , and Is adapted to 
© establishments. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 50 cts. Blanks, 7 in a set, to accompany the book. 


numbers. 
“The only arithmetic I have ever seen that puts the Metric System where it belongs, treats it as it is 
actually used in metric countries.”. . .. — MELVIL DEWEY, Sec’y American Metric Bureau. 


uired in every-day life. 
¢ portion conform to the best business usages. 
les, in addition to the usual number arranged according to 


(Double and Single Entry.) 


ive manner, froe from the technicalities and formulas 
business transactious as well as to the more extended 


History of England. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 


Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 


as a text-book for those who desire a course of moderate 


and Cuts. 
the features of shoiat life and progress. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts, 


Musical Guide. 


By W. S. TILDEN, Musical Director. 
Designed to meet the want fora single book for musical instruction adapted to ungraded and graded schools, 
Sent for oxamination on receipt of 30 cts. 





Attention is also called to Bradbary’s Algebra, Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying, Sawyer's Words and Numbers. 





3 Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN & CoO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, 





im «2 bit .. 


al 
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ttsburgh, Pa. 











An Extraordinary and Liberal Offer. 


To Teachers and Agents. 


Our Needle Packages sell on their Merits. Any one (Male or Female) can make 
from $100 to $200 a month selling them. To prove it we will send 100 Packages 
for $11.00 (enough to sell for $25.00), and will take back all unsold of them, and 
refund the money paid to us for them, —if the agent does not sell them within four 





days. Any one out of employment who would not send us an order on these 


terms, would not accept employment on any. For full information read the follow- 


ing, and send us an order, and take the agency for your county. 
| 

We are the only employers of Agents in the United States that ever made such a_ 
liberal offer. It has paid us largely, as hundreds have taken agencies who would 
not have done so had we not. ne yn in Ohio sent us an order for 100 Packages 
April 2; April 11 we received second order for 300 Packages; April 19, third order 
for 300 Packages, and another 27th, for 500; or 1,200 Packages in one month, and a 
profit of $168 to the agent. This was for the first month’s work. Any live, ener- 
getic agent can do as well. Our advice is for the agent to keep a good stock of 
Packages, as the larger the stock the better it can be handled. The following will 
state prices, etc., to our agents. 








OFFICE OF 
U. 8. MANUFACTURING CO., 
116 Smirurretp Street, Pirrsspures, Pa. 

We want Agents to sell our British Needle Association Prize Medal Needles. Put up in 
Packages containing 125 Needles. A Complete Assortment of every description of Needles, 
such as will furnish a lady’s work-basket with every variety of Needles that she would require 
to use. These Needles combine all the Latest Improvements applied to Needles. Having 
Large Elliptic Eyes, the Needle being larger in the center than at either end, permits of its 
passing through the fabric easier. The points being set, combine greater strength. Made of 
the — Silver Spring Steel, they will stand Comparison and Test with any other goods in 
the market. 

We append below the assortment in each package, together with the average cost of each 
article at a retail store : 





-|Work for Work: 


Agents Have no Competition 


SELLING THE 


RENNER COMBINED 


ALARM AND 


DOOR BELL. 





Six Hundred Dollars a Month Clear. 





e @ §§ @ § 


it. 
money. 


G® Crrcutar FREE. 


# © @ 8 ® 


One agent sold 600 Bells in one month, making a clear profit of $600. We 
do not claim that all agents can make this number of sales, but anyone with energy 
and ability can make from $100 to $300 a month. There is nothing of 
the kind in the country, and there can be none, as it is our own patent. We do 
not wish anyone to take an agency unless they mean business and will push 
Anyone having obtained the agency and a Sampie Bett, and find they are 
not the kind of agents we want, will please return Bell to us and receive their 
We want only working agents, and to such will give exclusive territory. 
Sample Bell sent on receipt of $2.50. One hundred per cent. profit to Agents. 
Address, 


THE RENNER COMBINED ALARM AND DOOR BELL MANUF'G C0., 


116 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








king Agents, 


OF EITHER SEX. 








25 No. 6, one paper, at 8 cts. 8 cts, BrouGut FoRwARD, .. . 44cts 
, FS Bet. at 8 cts. 8 cts. | 2 Wool Darners, asst. at 1 ct. 2 cts 
Py OS ee. at 8 cts. 8 cts. | 2 Yarn - - at 1 ct. 2 cts 
25 No. 5-10‘ “ at 8 cts. 8 cts. | 1 Emb’y Needles, ‘ at 2 cts. 4 cts, 
2 Steel Tape Needles, at 2 cts. 4 cts. | 2 Motto sad " at 2 cts, 4 cts 
3 D’ble Long Darners, asst., at 1 ct. 3 cls. | 2 Carpet = = at 1 ct. 2 cts. 
2 Med’m Size ‘* “— at 1 ct. 2 cis. |3 Button al “ at 1 ct. 3 cts 
3 Fine Cotton “ " at 1 ct. 3cts.|2 Modiste ‘“ ° at 1 ct. 2 cts 

44 cts. Total, . ° ° ° ° 63 cts 


These Packages sell for 25 cents each. You offer the advantage of 48 cents to each purchaser 
of a package, the difference in our price and cost of purchase at a store. 
We sell these packages at $11.00 per 100, and pay return express charges. We allow the 
Agent in each case to examine the goods from the Express Co., before paying for them. 
1@™ Beware of Inferior Needles that are being put on the market in packages similar to 
ours. Get the best. 
Good Agents can make from three to eight dollars per day. 
The method generally adopted by Agents is, to leave in the morning a number of packages, 
one at each house, returning in the evening and collecting the proceeds or packages. 
Sample packages sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents in Postage Stamps. 
We feel assured you will find this a lucrative and pleasant business, 


Orders and correspondence should be addressed to 
U. 8. MANUFACTURING CO., 116 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1@~ If you cannot engage in this business please show this to some person whom you think 
will make us a good agent. 








STILI AHEAD! 
The Old and New Covenant. 


THE LATEST, NEATEST. MOST TAKING, AND FASTEST 
SELLING PICTURE NOW OUT. 


This Picture contains The Illustrated Lord’s Prayer, The Ten Commandments, 
and The Apostles’ Creed. 


We do not have room in this advertisement to give a full description of this GRAND WORK 
OF ART. It must be seen to be appreciated. We will say, however, that the picture contains: 

ist. THE ILLUSTRATED LORD’S PRAYER. The illustrations being very similar to 
— = oe old Lord’s Prayer, which had such a successful run, and of which over 250,000 

sold. 

_ TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE, HOWEVER: The wording of the Lorp’s PRAYER, 
18 according to the NEW VERSION found in the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT, which is just out 
and not yet in the hands of the people, but which everyone will and must have, as soon as 
placed on sale in the book-stores. We here give the changes. The old reads: ‘‘ Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is done in heaven.”” The new: “As in heaven so on earth.’ The old 
version reads: “* And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.’ The new: ‘As we 
also HAVE FORGIVEN our debtor.’’? The old version reads: “ And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.’ The new: ‘From the EVIL ONE.” Agents will not forget to 
call the attention of all purchasers to this fact. _It will help to sell them immensely. 

2d. Beautifully grouped around the Lord’s Prayer we have Tut TEN COMMANDMENTS 
also grandly illustrated. 

EMEMBER.—Each Commandment separately and handsomely illustrated. 
c 3d. On a beautiful scroll, nape | interwoven with the picture, we have the APOSTLES’ 

REED. The whole making one of the GRANDEST PICTURES ever put into the hands of 

Pen It is finely finished in iwelve colors, is 16 x 22 in size, and sells in almost every house 
or the small sum of 50 cents. Agents, here is your chance to coin money. 








One agent sold 300 in five days, clearing $100. Another sold 177 in three days, clearing 
$60. We will furnish proof if you want it, Send 30 cents for sample copy. 


Work, Plenty of It, 


FOR ALL. 


An Extraordinary Offer, 


TO EVERY AGENT. 


FAST SELLING---BIG PROFITS, 
NO RISK ON FIRST ORDER. 


FIRST-CLASS 


BUSINESS. 


Easy and Honorable 


SUMMER WORK. 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 


MADE BY OUR AGENTS. 


Agents Started in Business 
AT OUR RISK. 


WE MEAN BUSINESS: 
DO YOU ? 


I@~ If any reader expects us to pay a sal- 
ary, furnish a horse and wagon, or send a lot 
of our goods to be paid for when sold, trust to 
the honesty of every one who would apply, 
and take such risks, — they need not write us. 
We will take back the goods unsold, and refund 


the money for them,—but no more. Any one 
who hasn’t money enough, or cannot get some 
one who knows them to be honest, to loan 
them enough to give our business a trial on 
such terms as we offer, should not expect us 
to trustthem. You get $11.00 worth of goods, 
and can sell them for $25.00 in from 1 to 3 
days. You take no risk, as you can return 
them to us at any time and get your money 
back. We are wi mg do this for any one 
who cares to work. The employment is easy, 
honorable, and — and the profits such 
as will pay one big wages for a fair day’s work. 


Address, at once, 





Address, 


U.S. MANUFACTURING C0., 116 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


U. & MANUFACTURING CO., 


Agents Wanting 


BIG SALARIES, 


AND A 


Horse and Wagon Farnished Free, 


Would do well not to apply to us. We want 
Agents willing to work and earn what they get. 
We do not wish to pay salaries, for we could 
only do so where we had to pay a second party 
to watch the first. Any so-called Agent that 
would even ask for more than he earns, would 
be of no use to any one, and would not expect 
to earn it. We want good Agents, and will do 
all we can to assist them, but could not start 
them in business and take all risks of loss be- 
sides. Parties who apply for work do not want 
it,—if they do not accept it on terms we offer 
them. We want Agents who will work, and 
really intend to work when they get a chance, 
but not professional applicants. Good Agents 
of either sex can make $40 a week. 


U. §. MANUFACTURING C0., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FIRST CLASS 


Summer Work! 


For Male and Female Agents. 


From $100 to $250 a month can be made 
without risk of loss, in starting to sell our 
goods, as we will take back all unsold of the 
first order. We want an Agent in every county 
who will go to work at once. $14 can be made 
out of $11 worth of goods, and if you cannot 


sell them, you can return them to us and get 
your money back. No real ent expects 
more than this, and we are the only suas 
of Agents in the United States that will take 
back unsold goods. We make this offer be- 
cause we know our goods will sell so easily, 
that even a child could sell them. We think 
it a shame that any one is out of employment 
who has seen our offer. It is ly 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, 


and extraordinary that any one out of employ 
ment has not accepted it. 


U. &. MANUFACTURING 00., 





Pa. 
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faithful teacher, or more richly deserves security from want in 
old age ? 


Oxn10.—The Fremont public schools closed about the middle 
of June, with a series of five free evening entertainments, in- 
cluding the usual junior class entertainment and the com- 
mencement exercises of the High School. The literary work of 
the year has been given largely to Moore and Burns, especial! 
the latter, whose writings abound in gems of thought adapt 
to all grades of schools, and whose songs are imperishable. 
Nearly all the pupils of our schools have become familiar with, 
and have thoroughly memorized such songs as ‘“‘ Bonny Doon,” 
** John Anderson,”’ ‘‘ Honest Poverty,’’ ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
** Highland Mary,”’ ‘‘ My Heart’s in the Highlands,” ** Afton 
Water,”’ “ Highland Lad,” ‘‘ Bannockburn,” &c. No exercises 
ever attempted by the schools have been so profitable, or given 
such unusual satisfaction as these concert and literary enter- 
tainments. Crowded houses greeted the schools each evening. 
Mrs. ex-President Hayes was present at all the entertainments, 
and ex-President Hayes at most of them. The schools expect 
to give the coming year largely to Shakespeare and Walter 
Scott. W. W. Ross has just been reélected supt. of these 
schools, at his former salary of $2,000. 

The following superintendents have been reélected: John 
Hancock, Dayton, for two years; salaryincreased $500. John 
W. Dowd, Toledo ; salary increased $500. L. D. Brown, 
Hamilton, fortwo years; salary increased $100. H. M. Parker, 
Elyria, fortwoyears. J. H. Lehman, Canton; salary increased 
$500. E.F. Moulton, Warren, for two years. J. A. McDowell, 
Millersburg. T. H. Bulla, Niles, for two years; salary in- 
creased $100. B. B. Harlan, Germantown, for two years. T. 
A. Pollok, Miamisburg, for three years; salary increased $50. 
J. W. Bowlus, Genoa; salary increased $100. 

Miss Helen H. Warner, for 12 years prof. of mathematics in 
Baldwin Univ., will leave for India this summer. During all 
these years she has been a faithful and industrious worker in 
her dept., and has filled her position to the satisfaction of all. 
She is the eleventh from this institution who, within three 
years, has —_ a mission in a foreign land. 

Prof. 8. E. Shutt, of New London, has been elected Supt. of 
Marion schools, 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Most of the country, city, and borough 
supts. elected in May have received their commission from the 
State department, running three years. There was quite a 
change in county supts.; 29 of the 66 were found wanting 








when votes were called for. The triennial changes in the 
county superintendency is one of the weak features of the 
oyeten® caused by looking on the position as an “ office.” Of 
the 29 who stepped “down and out,” some are the best 
school-men in the State. There were but four changes in the 
25 cities and boroughs having superior teachers; viz., Allen- 
town, Meadville, New Castle, and Reading. As to years of 
service, Supt. W. W. Corthingham, of Easton, and Supt, Jones, 
of Erie, are the oldest supts, in the State. 

The senior classes of the ten State normal schools are now 
being examined by the several boards nominated by the State 
Supt. The examining boards are made up of State Supt. or 
deputy, a prin. of a normal school, and two county supts. 

Sours CAROoLINA.— State Supt. Thompson announces a 
Normal School for Colored Teachers to be held at Columbia, 
beginning July 5 and ending July 29. The object of the In- 
stitute is to train teachers for their work. The course of in- 
struction will include all the branches taught in the public 
schools of this State, together with music and drawing. The 
Institute will be under the charge of Mr. H. P. Montgomery, 
of Washington, D. C., a teacher of large experience, who has 
heretofore conducted similar enterprises with great success. 
He will be aided by skillful assistants. Teachers of public and 
private schools and persons desiring to become teachers are 
earnestly requested to attend the Institute. Tuition will be 
free. Board can be obtained in Columbia at $2.50 a week. 
Persons desiring to make arrangements in advance for board 
can do so by applying, by letter or postal card, to Mr..Wm. M. 
Dart, Columbia. Mr. Thompson advises that all schools un- 
der the charge of teachers who desire to attend the Institute be 
closed during the month of July. Teachers should bring with 
them such text-books as they may have. An Institute for 
white teachers will be held at Greenville, Aug. 2. 

TENNESSEE.—Ward’s Sem. for youn 
enrolled 250 students during 1880-81. 
number 594. 


ladies, at Nashville, 
ts alumnae, since 1866, 


Wasuineton, D.C —Gen. Birney, in an address before the 
citizens of the national capitol said: *‘ I tender heartfelt con- 
gratulations to the youth of the District, on the prospect of 
soon having in Washington what has been for many weary 
years ardently hoped for, a true high school, a school of poly- 
technic learning; a school in which any boy or girl can pre- 
pare for business life, for mechanical pursuits, or for a higher 
education; a school in which our youth may grow into inven- 
tive, intelligent, and moral citizens, qualified to develop the 
material wealth and build up the institutions of the republic. 
It will be an institution of learning which will attract to the 











capitol city, as permanent residents, persons of wealth and cul- 
ture, who regard the education of their children as an impor- 
ant duty. And when we shall have opened the doors of what 
we hope to make the model high school of the United States, 
to teach our youth clear thought, and how to express it in 
language and form, be sure that the escutcheon carved in 
marble over the chief portal will be the crossed pen and pen- 
cil, the two mighty instruments of Human Progress.” 


a ° 


Vireinta.—Twenty-three Indian youths, who are inmates 
of the Hampton Institute, have gone to reside with Massa- 
chusetts farmers for the summer. The young people are 
praised for their civilized appearance and demeanor. 


West Vireria.—The catalogue and alumni record of the 
Fairmont Branch of the West Virginia State Normal School 
for 1880-81 has enrolled 182 students. The graduates in course, 
since 1872, number 175. 


Wisconsin.—The twenty-ninth annual session of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association will be held at Appleton this 
year, July 6, 7, and 8. 


FOREIGN. 

Canada.—Prof. Williams, of Queen’s Coll., Kingston, Ont., 
who has been connected with the institution since 1842, has 
lately retired. It is with feelings of great regret that the 
authorities had received his resignation, as they lose a stanch 
friend to the Coll. In the adversities and difficulties which 
beset the institution in the earlier years of its existence, Prof, 
Williams proved himself its champion and counsellor. 

The London (Ont.) daily papers are advocating the estab- 
lishment of a medical college in affiliation with the Western 
University. There are forty resident M,D.’s in the city, besides 
a hospital and a lunatic asylum. 

Every public-school teacher in Ontario is now required to 
pass a prescribed examination in music, which goes conclu- 
sively to show that the art of musical instruction in the schools 
is not only a pastime, but a desire and a necessity. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada has six colleges for the 
training of young men for the ministry; those of Toronto, 
oo an Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, and Winnipeg (Mani- 
toba). 

Spelling ‘reformers in Germany propose an international 
conference in September at Berlin, simultaneously with the 
Congress of Orientalists. 

Mr. John Thomas, the harpist to Queen Victoria, has suc- 
ceeded in raising £600 of the £1,000 required for the per- 
manent endowment of a scholarship for Wales at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 











Every School Should Have It. 


Simple, Neat, Cheap, Perfect 


Prevents Evaporation, 
Excludes Dust, 


Needs Cleaning Only Once a Year. 
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Jaap 28, and last six weeks. 
ANCIENT GREEK 


The foll teachers have been selected to conduct the classes: Prof. R. SEE, Vassar College ; A. 


ZUELLKIG, pal of the Henness-Sauveur School of Lan ’ 
LEOTSAKOS, Wooster University; A. VAN DAELL, LL.D., C 


Bacon, Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Dr. LL. Sauveur College of Langu 
The Sixth Session of the School will be opened at AMHERST COLLEGE, , 
taught at the school are: FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, MODERN AND 


Boston 
cal School, Bergen Point, New York; E. F 


ages, Ambherst, Milass. 
Dr. SAUVEUR will teach a Latin and two French classes, and also deliver a course of twelve lectures. 


Every letter for board and rooms ought to be addressed to Mr. E. 8. SHUMWAY, Amherst, Mass. 
The programme will be sent on application to Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College; or to 


The Best Inkwell. 


Saves $90 out.of $100 now spent for Ink. 


Every Teacher using it is delighted with it. 
Send 25 cts. for sample and testimonials. 


A. D. ALBEE, Gen’! Agt., 


16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


L. SAUVEUR, Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





» Mass ; Mrs, A, ZUELLIG; Prof. N B Mrs, A, ZUELLIG being prevented by sickness from teaching at the College this session, Professor 


| will lead the Children’s C 





ZUELLIG will have alone the charge of the Germau Department for the adults. Prof. E. F. BACON 
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ANY 


DARTMOUTH 


Bentiche Schnlzvitung. | gyamen ScHoor oF SCIENCE. 





PHYSICS and 





Lakeside Summer School of Science for Teachers. 
SECOND ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 4th to AUG. 6th, 1881. 


of making Teachers familiar with correct methods of instruction 


W CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY, This School is organized for the pu 
A NE G E RM AN P APER MINERALOGY, PHYSIOLOGY. | in ee et watones which seem best suited for public-school work. 
} e on 0 ill 
- yOR St 1 t | Five weeks, beginning July 7th. Address for circulars | facilities, a greater number of depart mean aidan cdtteed coteeel’ lee +g sghsede io: oagmeemmmaen 
merican Mmdents. | %%¢ ‘EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Hanover,N.H. | DEPARTMENT. 
Be gig: § Art. . | CHEMISTRY, BOTANY, Prof. aniake bf iccus, President. 
Epwix F. Bacon, teacher of German in the New ummer nstitute. PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOGY, | Prin. A. G. FARR, Treasurer. 
NATURAL HISTORY. Supt. JNO. P. PATTERSON, Sec’y. 


York School of Languages, in the Hasbrouck Institute, 
For Teachers, Su 


J ‘ " 
ersey City, and of the children’s classes in the Sum- | 201 ,°8 Students 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


rintendents, Teachers of Drawing, | 
Industrial Drawing, Water - Color, | 
i 





A full list of Faculty is presented in the Circulars. 
The School is located at LAKEsIDE, OrraWwa Co. 


OHIO, 12 miles by steamboat from Sandusky. Lakeside 


mer College of Lan es at Amherst, Mass., will 
guag , Oil Painting, and Modeling in ane fy ome July 5, for | is a cool, salubrious, and pleasant summer resort. The accommodations are ample, and the expenses moderate. 


issue, on the Ist of July, a specimen number of a pro-| four weeks. Expenses low. Sen 


posed German periodical, containing a variety of enter- 
taining reading for beginners and advanced students, 
children and adults. 


Supt. e Syenteg in Public Schools 
319 g 


reulars. 


W. §. GOODNOUGEH, 
, Director of School 


of Art, Columbus, Ohio. 311 eowtJy1 


For circulars and further information address the Secretary of the Board of Managers, 


Supt. JOHN P. PATTERSON, 
Washington C. H., Fayette County, Ohio. 











A leading feature will be the German Dialogues, 
Plays, and Short Stories, which Prof. BAcoN em- 
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ploys in bis own teaching, and which speciall S. ° HAM 

os to the clan room ato santas tenestibenaats ~ aUtwow tes : } Books, new or second-hand, : , 

; ‘rstay Go oni choo ator at Lute wile oe eek ; nea . Address A. 8S. CLARK, Black Biamond Slating. 

‘* Notes and Queries,” an association 145 Nassau Street, The Best Liquid (without exception) for Walls 

teach advanced Reopens re ree 

Pde py F -£ of commienbaniion a belaktotanes 1881, at a Woot Wushington Ocrest ~ i 238 az (P) New York City . and Weeden Blackboards. 

torre beat ati ) German tatiat will be 100 Lessons, 940. ‘alte Makes the finest and most durable surface. Easily 
Sanee an employed in applied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to any 

owe Weel at G130 pee eee tie me See ST. ALBANS, VT. SILK BANNERS S.feis | sirtece.,. rat o7,'2 ti cans of ——s 

count to schools, and commence with the schvol year — ’ PRICES 

in September. For specimen amber (complete in| qo 1 1 0. Normal School J. & R. LAMB, New York, |PINT::::--°++-- $1.00 | HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 

to N F. BACO Fong) Og LO of Languages, , RK,/ QUART.......... 175 | GALLON......... 6.00 

to ber 20; after'ther, to of Miller er O : Fiat Brush (4 es), 75 cents. 

York, i mag’ ated ve litt roadway, New| Wi Oy SOHOOL OF LANGD 4 wb Tee TS en ae 

orjE..BTEIG How York} Chan Reaeeeen Boston; 309 a for circular and NEW YORK ro 4 

and of German booksellers generally. "806 6 an meen YOR! tot DROGRATION of DAY aba guw” “ 191 ftom treet, Mt ity. 
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EAGLE PENCILS 


Have Received Pry7.e Medal] s wienever cnvaren 


HIGHEST AWARD at PHILADELPHIA, (876, 


CHEAPNESS 
EAGLE ACADEMIC are Unequaled. 

















AND 


GOOD 
QUALITY. 


FOR SCHOOL USE THE 











Very Firm and Durable, but not Brittle. 


From CHARLES Ropinson, De Witt, Ia. 
Your Pencils point as firm as a rock and write as 
smooth as oil. November 22, 1880. 


Very Smooth and Black, but do not Crumble. 





Accurate in Grade: Always Reliable. 


From E. W. Tarrant, AM., Prin, Meth. Dist. High 
School, Black Hawk, Miss. 


I am always pleased when I have one of your ex- 
cellent “Soft Medium” with which to write. 
January 2. 1881. 


Pure Graphite, and Straight-Grained Cedar. 
a 


c= | 


Perfectly Erasable, with ™ 


From Ricuarp G. Boon, Supt. of Schools, Franklin, Ind. 


Your “Soft Medium” and “Medium” are very supe- 
rior Pencils. January 11, 1881. 


Where once used, they remain in use. 






No 


le Pencil Com’py’s 
iamond Rubber. 





Sample free to Drawing Teachers and Principals 


From Rev. Cuas. Il. Corngy, Prest. Richmond Institute, 
Richmond, Va. 


The Bagle “Academic Hard” seems to be unsurpassable. 
October 6, 1880 


Give them a Trial, and see ‘for yourself. 


Sa ial 





All Grades in Black, Rosewood, Natural, av Silk Finish. 


From £. Opium, B.A., Classical Inst., Coburg, Ont. 

I am glad to be able to say they are of the finest 
quality. The two grades of Hard and Extra Hard are 
especially adapted to my work, and are such as would 
be most valauble to the students. It affords much pleas- 
February 10, 1881. 


All Grades in both Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt. 


ure to work with these. 





“No, 304.” A Compass Pencil, Extra Hard. Very fine. 





G& The Most Popular for Fresuanp Drawine is the 


EAGLE Patent 24 Pencil. 


Of the Regular Eagle Round Gold and Hexagon Gold Series, 
1, 1, 2, 23, 3, 3a, 4, 5. 


Correspondence solicited. Address, 
EAGLE PENCIL CO.,, New York. 





E> Important to Superintendents and Teachers! 


“THE LATEST, AND THE BEST.” 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


Popular Series of Readers. 
By MARCIUS WILLSON. 


Messrs. J. B. Lipprncorr & Co. take pleasure in announcing that they have now ready 


The First Four Books 


— or — 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS, 


embracing a First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Reader, together with a S mentary 
volume designed both as a Reader and a Speaker. These two leat named will ye very 
cheaive as Nee J are now in press. 
ese s are the production of one of the most successful write f 
works in America, and in them we have the result of a ripe experience obtained toma beteke 
- pe of Educators and Pupils incidental to the preparation of a number of sehost 
xt- ’ 

The New Series is unlike all others in its plan, and in its prominent Educational - 
istics, a leading feature being a continuous narrative,—as a teeks of the work. = sadttion to 
oi aa 7 ae -} — rai greed of wg in Reading, the contents of the New Readers 

oun of striking interest, an mirably calculat 
fluence in the formation a 5 ere y calculated to exert the most salutary 
STRATIONS.—It is believed that the illustrations will c f 

those of any other series of Readers. Many of the best artists in bo portabnng eng Ne 
em rasa on them. 

attention is asked to the fullness of detail with which the less in th Read- 
ers are illustrated. The interest of beginners in reading will be found a be cenit idee 
and their advancement promoted, if they can find in the illustrations all the objects that are 
mentioned and described in the lessons. It is here that object-teaching has its most useful 


application. 
now before the public. 


Address 


. W. DENMARK, Agent, RALEIGH, N.C 
E. BH. ELY, 


Liberal terms for examination and introduction. 


In a word, the publishers invite the attention of Educators generally to these Read 
the most desirable series, in the point of literary excellence as well as mechanteal perfection, 


Correspondence solicited with that view. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
MARTIN V. CALVIN. 4gt. for Southern States, AUGUSTA, GA. 


Agt. for the Northwest, 159'S, CLARK 8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 











When I entered college in 1822 Dr. Griffin 
had been president but one year. The number 
of students was small. Many had left with Dr. 
Moore for Amherst and other colleges. The 
senior class numbered only seven. The college 
had been under a cloud, and its continuance in 
doubt. We entered a class of about twenty- 
five. The only college buildings were the West 
college and the East college, since burned, and 
a small wooden building used by Prof. Dewey 
for chemistry. We met in the freshman reci- 
tation-room, bare of furniture except a wooden 
bench with no back. Another bench was nec- 
essary, and was ordered from Dea Taft by the 
class, and my first financial exploit was to assess 
and collect a tax of six cents and a quarter to 
pay his bill of $1 50. 

Blackboards were not known in my college 
course. We drew our diagrams on paper, and 
used slates in algebra; while Professor Dewey 
drew his illustrations and worked his problems 
with chalk on the floor of the recitation-room, 
when lecturing on natural philosophy and as- 
tronomy. .There was not a carpet on any floor 
in college except in the room of the excellent 
Professor Kellogg in the West college. He had 
an open Franklin stove, and close box stoves 
were in the recitation-rooms, —in all other 
rooms open fire-places. The chapel, then in 


the West college, had one stove, but no fire in 
it when we went to prayers at 6.00 o’clock in 
cold winter mornings. The Scriptures were 
read by the light of tallow candles, and the 
prayers were none too short. The students 
were generally poor; many, like myself, the 
sons of ministers, with scanty salaries and large 
families. 

Economy was necessary and easily practised. 
We bought wood at $2,00 per cord, cut it our- 
selves, and carried it to our rooms. Professor 
Kellogg did the same. This was exercise and 
amusement. We had no base-ball or boati 
clubs, but kicked foot-ball. Washing cost 1 
to 17 cents per week. I paid usually $1.17 per 
week for board,—one summer but $1.00. e 
last term of senior year a few of us felt big, 
and boarded with John R. Bulkley, with the 





tutors, paying $1.50 for aristocratic fare. Liv- 
ery bills. were small, and cigars seldom seen. 


are, to Professor 
History of Williamstown.] 





WILLIAMSTOWN AND COLLEGE, IN 1822-6. 
(Reminiscences furnished by William Hyde, of W: 


A. L. Perry, for his forthcoming 


Pipes and tobacco were common. I gave them 
up in the revival of my senior year, and have 
not resumed their use. A few students tried 
to board themselves in their rooms, but with 
sad results to their health. There were two 

rofessors, Dewey and Kellogg, with salaries of 
$800 Tutors were employed for a year or two 
at $400, such men as Emerson Davis, Erastus 
C. Benedict, Joseph Hyde, Mark and Albert 
Hopkins, 


The instruction given was about like the pay. 
In these days it would be called superficial. 
It certainly was far below the present standard. 
I could hardly enter college now with the at- 
tainments of my college course. Marking was 
not then known, except for absences from 
prayers and recitations. We worshipped with 
the town in the church. Dr. Griffin supplied 
every third Sabbath, when Dr. Gridley preached 
at South Williamstown, and frequently at other 
times. He was called the “ prince of preach- 
ers.”’ There were two or three seasons of spe- 
cial religious interest in my time in — 
Dr. Griffin preached with great power in the 
church, in the chapel, and in school-houses 
packed full. The candles would go out for 
want of oxygen, so great was the press. 
The whole town was moved, as was the col- 
lege. Many were converted who have been 
— in the ministry and as missionaries. 

never heard such powerful presentation of 
truth. Hisstyle would now be called artificial. 
It was studied, elaborate, finished, not at all 
adapted to these days. I heard the sermon on 
the ‘‘ Worth of the Soul”’ three times while in 
college, and the ‘Flood sermon” as many. 
His majestic presence and his studied modula- 
tions and gestures could not be printed. 


The relations of the college and town were 
always friendly. The students were as gallant 
to the ladies as now, and as many found life 
partners. What changes in fifty years! The 
college funds were then about 000, the 
president’s salary $1,200; the buildings and 

unds with no adornments or attractions; 

e material for an education, meagre. My 
father furnished me with less than $400 for m 
education. It was enough for the times an 
for his means. The tendency is now too much 
the other way. Expenses are too large. Do 
you make better men than when it cost self- 
denial to work — college Re. have 
made great progress in fifty years. ethusalah 
saw nothi puke itin his long life. It would 
have taken him 200 years to have gone through 


college, 
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———————— 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
(Died June, 1878.) 


BY FANNY H. RUNNELS. 


O Poet, crowned with song’s supremest powers, 
Who, in that realm from sin and death apart, 
Dost link responsive to our yearning heart 

The Infinite with some stray chord of ours! 

As longing Nature greets the sky-born showers, 
Bidding a barren earth in verdure start, 

O, would that we by thine we cay | art 

—_ weave thee garlands eloquent in flowers! 

nd June is here, — Interpreter, who fled, 
Her halo still u thy laureled head, 

Divinely bright while countless ages roll,— 
Thy pure eyes glow a June-day’s ardent fire; 
June symphonies awake within thy lyre 

A June of transport to enthrall our soul! 


June, 1881. 








OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — JULY, 1881. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 
MERCURY. 
As Mercury is in conjunction with the Sun on the 17th he 
eannot be seen during this month, but may be seen early in 


August. 
VENUS. 


On the 12th Venus may be seen at her maximum distance 
from the Sun. In other words, she is at her greatest elonga- 
tion west at that time, being 45° 44’ west of the Sun. As her 
orbit is interior to that of the earth, she can never reach the 
** quadrature”’ point, 90° from the Sun, like the superior plan- 
ets. Being at western elongation she is, of course, still a 
morning star, and will present the half-moon phase at the 
time of elongation; and after that the area of the illuminated 
portion will gradually increase, causing a gibbous phase. 

She will be 34¢° south of the old Moon on the 21st, rising at 
1h, 38m. morn. in the constellation Taurus, about 6° east of 
Aldebaran, the bright star of the Hyades. 


MARS, JUPITER, SATURN, AND NEPTUNE. 

Mars has overtaken this cluster, and takes the place of 
Venus, whose greater motion in right ascension has carried 
her on eastward into Taurus. 

On the 10th these planets may all be seen between the 8th 
and 18th degrees of the constellation Aries,—Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Mars are nearly in a line, and slightly north of Saturn, 
and Neptune is about midway between Jupiter on the east 
and Mars on the west. Mars passes Saturn on the 6th, ap- 
proaching within about one degree of him on the north; and 
moving on eastward past the stars, he passes very close to Nep- 
tune on the 14th, being when nearest only about one-half de- 
gree north of him. Mars ends the race on the 22d by passing 
Jupiter upon the south, running so close as to almost touch 
him, being when nearest only about one-tenth of a degree 
south, having passed all three of the planets since the 6th, 
and on the last of the month will be but three degrees south 
of the Pleiades, with Jupiter just west of him about three 
degrees. 

The Moon, in its last quarter, overtakes the most western 
of the cluster, Saturn, on the 19th, passing about 5° north of 
him, and overtakes Neptune a few hours later, reaching Mars 
at midnight of the same day, and passing three and one-half 
degrees north of Jupiter at 2.00 o’clock in the morning of the 
20th. She reaches Venus on the 2ist, situated about as far 
east of the Hyades as Mars is west of them. 


July 10. hh. m. July 2. h. m. 
Mars rises 0 36 morn. Mars rises 0 15 morn. 
Jupiter rises 0 52 morn. Jupiter rises 0 19 morn, 
Saturnin merid. 11 5 even. Saturn in merid. 10 23 even. 
Neptune rises 0 45 morn. Neptune rises 0 7 morn. 


The rings of Saturn may be seen to better advantage during 
the month of July than at any other time during the present 
year, as the elevation of the earth above the plane of the rings 
reaches its maximum. 

Uranus is too near the Sun to be readily observed. 


THE CONSTELLATIONS. 

At 9.00 in the evening of the 20th of July, the visible celes- 
tial objects will be disposed as follows: 

Looking Southward.— Near the meridian and close to the 
southern horizon are the stars which form the tail of the Seor- 
pion, situated in the Milky Way. Antares is a few degrees 
west and 5° south of the earth’s path or ecliptic, and there are 
no important or interesting clusters or stars higher up. 

East of the meridian, in the south the Archer bends his bow 
in the Milky Way, the position being marked by the Milk- 
maid’s Dipper. Aquarius is rising; Aquila, the Eagle, and 
Cygnus, the Swan, are in the Milky Way. The Dolphin, with 
its neat little figure called ‘ Job’s Coffin,” is east of the Eagle 
and just outside of the Milky Way; and Lyra, the Harp, with 
beautiful Vega is directly upon the opposite side of the Gal- 
axy. A line drawn from Vega through the star in the foot of 
the Cross in Cygnus, and produced a little more than as far 
again, reaches ‘‘ Job’s Coffin,” 





West of the meridian, Virgo is setting, the Scales are about 
midway between the horizon and meridian, and the Northern 
Crown and Arcturus are north of them. 

Looking Northward.—The Great Bear and Dipper are to the 
left of Polaris. Draco is above, also the Lesser Bear and 
Little Dipper. Cassiopeia is to the right, and Perseus is be- 


low her. 
EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


JULY 22, 1881. he. m. 
a Andromed@ (Alpheratz) rises 8 1 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises é 0 25 morning. 
B Persei (Algol, variable) rises. . . 9 26 evening. 
% Tauri(Alcyone, or Light of Pleiades) rises 0 6 morning. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) rises . é i+ AL ? 
a Aurige (Capella) rises . ‘ ‘ .- 10 8 evening. 
8 Orionis (Rigel) invisible. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) invisible. 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) invisible. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) invisible. 
a Leonis (Regulus) sets . . . ; 8 42 evening. 
a Virginis (Spica) sets . . ° . 10 37 sd 
a Bootis (Arcturus) sets. ° ° - 1 19 morning. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) sets ‘ ‘ . 0 36 ¥ 
a Lyre (Vega) in meridian 10 30 evening. 
a Aquille (Altair) in meridian 11 42 ne 
a Cygni (Deneb) in meridian 0 38 morning. 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) inmeridian 2 51 " 


Penn Yan, N.Y., June, 1881. 








THE SAYLES MEMORIAL HALL. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


For the information of numerous readers of THE JOURNAL, 
we subjoin a few facts relating to the Hall. In the fall of 1874 
there entered the freshman class of Brown University a young 
man of rare promise, — William Clark Sayles, son of Hon. 
W. F. Sayles, a wealthy manufacturer, of Pawtucket, R. I. 
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BAYLES MEMORIAL HALL. 





Before he had completed his sophomore year he was removed 
by death, the sad event occurring Feb. 13, 1876. A little more 
than two years after, the afflicted father wrote to President 
Robinson a letter, the substance of which was as follows: 

**For along time I have had under consideration (as you 
are aware from my repeated conversations with you and my 
friend, Professor Lincoln, upon the subject), the propriety of 
offering to Brown University a sum of money for the erection 
of a building, as a memorial to my dear son, William Clark 
Sayles, who died Feb. 13, 1876. At the time of his death he 
‘was a member of the class of 78, now about to graduate. 
The thought of the project indicated has been cherished be- 
cause of the strong attachment of my dear son to the Univer- 
sity, and his and my own appreciation of the higher education 
which it affords ; and I have therefore concluded to pro- 
pose to give to the University fifty thousand dollars, for the 
erection of a building containing rooms and a hall, which shall 
be exclusively and forever devoted to lectures and recitations, 
and to meetings on academic occasions. . . . I have se- 
lected this Commencement, when my dear son, if living, would 
have graduated, for the expression of what I hope will be re- 

arded with favor, in order that when his classmates are con- 
erring credit on their Alma Mater, his brief life may also not 
be without a beneficial influence on the institution he loved 
80 well,” 

This generous offer was accepted by the faculty of Brown 
University, and ground was broken for the new building in 
the spring of 1879. It is located directly east of Manning 
Hall, and was finished in about two years, all the work con- 
nected with it being of the most substantial and enduring char- 
acter. The edifice is nearly cruciform in shape, and is of the 
Romanesque style of architecture, with conventional treat- 
ment. The excellent taste of the architect, Mr. A. Morse, of 
Providence, is exhibited at every point of view from which one 
looks at this structure. On the band between the second and 
the third stories is the touching Latin inscription: “ Fri10 
Pater Posvit ; MDCCCLXXX.” The west section of the 


edifice is 75 feet in length and 35 feet in breadth; and the 
height from the earth to the top of the highest point is,94 feet. 

A spacious vestibule 22x27 feet, paved with marble and 
wainscotted in oak, receives the visitor, On his left he will 


observe a recitation-room, 23x31 feet, and on his right a 
smaller recitation-room. On the second story are three recita- 
tion-rooms, and the same number on the third story, making 
eight in all. The dimensions of the large hall are 107 feet in 
length, 55 feet in breadth, with a height of 65 feet. Over the 
entrance to this hall is a gallery, which will seat one hundred 
persons. The hall will seat comfortably one thousand persons. 
The outer walls of the building are constructed of the red- 
face granite of Westerly, trimmed with Longmeadow sand- 
stone. Altogether, the structure as a whole is an architectural 
gem; an ornament to the college campus, as well as taking 
high rank among the finest buildings of Providence. 

The Sayles Memoria! Hall was dedicated, with appropriate 
exercises, June 4, at which time addresses were made by Prof. 
J. L. Lincoln, President Robinson, and Prof. W. Gammell. 
It may not be out of place to say that the entire expense con- 
nected with the erection of this truly elegant structure was 
nearer $100,000 than $50,000, as originally proposed; and that 
Mr. Sayles has paid the full amount, without drawing upon any 
other individual for a dollar. 








SCIENCE. 


Localization of Objects by the Bye.— This year’s Faraday 
Lecture before the London Chemical Society was delivered 
by Professor Helmholtz, the distinguished physicist of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. While in London he was elected an honor- 
ary member of the Physical Society, and on the occasion of 
his election he addressed the Society on the subject of the 
above title. From a report of his remarks the following is 
taken: 

‘* We estimate distances with one eye by the outlines of the 
more distant objects being covered by the nearer ones where 
they meet, and by the shadows thrown by the anterior objects. 
These conditions are very 7 overpowered by others, as, 
for instance, binocular vision. This is shown by Dore’s pseu- 
doscope, and the fact that one or blinding one eye makes 
little difference to the power of judging distance, especially 
when not very close to the eye. The relative shifting of ob- 
jects, as the eye is moved from side to side, or to and fro, or 
up and down, which may be called the parallax of motion of 
the head, is also a strong factor in estimating distance.”’ 


Professor Helmholtz concludes from a study of the stereo- 
scope that the perception of the absolute convergence of our 
eyes is very indistinct, and that only differences of convergence 
related to a ntly near or distan t - 
eoscopic effect. His very latest eae a nn that en. 
congruity between the degree of convergence and the parallax 
of motion is perceived with great accuracy. 

A Prehistoric Vessel.—The latest issue of the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly gives some very interesting details concerning 
the finding and excavating of the largest vessel of antiquity 
that has yet been discovered, It was unearthed at Gogstad, 
in Norway, not far from the coast. The dimensions of the 
vessel are 22'¢ meters (72 feet) long, five meters (17 feet) wide 
in the middle, would draw a meter and a half (5 feet) of water, 
and had 20 rils or benches for rowers. A piece of the beam 
in the prow showed the hole in which the shaft of an anchor 
had been inserted. By the side of the large vessel two or three 
small oaken canoes of very fine form were unearthed; a num- 
ber of oars were also found, some of which were intended for 
the canoes, and some for the vessel itself. They were eighteen 
or twenty feet long, and resembled in shape those which are 
now used in England at regattas. The floor of the ship was 
as well preserved as if it had been built yesterday, and yet it 
is estimated that the time to which this belongs is the most 


ancient iron age, or to the ninth or tenth century of our era,— 
most probably to the age of Harold the Fair-haired, founder of 
the Norwegian State. A neatly shaped hatchet, a large copper 
a" and other objects of interest were found at = . 
place. ‘ 











VARIETIES. 


—‘*Where do they catch these mock turtles, waiter?” 
“* Don’ know, surr; maybe its near the sham-rock.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 

— “I believe in nothing,’’ said a weak, self-conceited fellow 
to Gilkerson. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Gilkerson, after looking at him « 
while, ‘‘I believe you do.’”’—Puck. 


— “I say, mamma, if that whale that swallowed Jonah had 
as big a mouth as this one, why didn’t Jonah walk out at one 
corner ?’”’ asked a youngster at the whale exhibition. ‘‘ You 
must think Jonah was a fool; he didn’t want to walk out and 
get. drowned,” was the quick response of a younger brother, 
before the mother could answer. 

— The great excitement among the school-children of New 
Haven just now is vaccination. ‘‘ See here, my little man, 
said the attending physician, ‘‘ you were vaccinated yesterday; 
what did you come again ayfor?” “Oh,” and he shuffied 
his toe around on the floor, “I wanted to hear the girls 
screech.”’—New Haven Register. 

— “In a certain minister’s family, the conversation turned 
upon the coamuntes erepanan. Why was the baby so naughty . 

brother, who had reached the age of twelve, and was 
studying the steam-engine in his intervals of catechism, ave 
vent to his orthodoxy in the following inventive inquiry : 
« as we all i t the sin of Adam, and the baby is such 
a little fellow, is there not a of sin to the 








ter pressure 
eguere inch in the baby than in the rest of us ?’—Har(ford 
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THE TRIUMPH STUDY - DESK, 
Folded—Book-box locked. 
Showing Desk and Seat occupy- 
ing only 10 in. space. 





Manufacturers of the only 
DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 


The TRIUMPH 


DESKS, 
Stationary and Folding Top, 


HAVE RECEIVED 


HIGHEST AWARD 


AT SEVERAL 





Improved Hall-seating. 


“Grand Opera” 


= Chair, and Hat-rack. 








BAKER, PRATT & 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


a — 


CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 











National Expositions, Gages: 


INOLUDING 


THE CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


The cut illlustrates our 





TRIUMPH 
(Stationary Top) Desk and Rear Seat, 


—_— 
Exact Size of Alpha Dustless Crayon. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


“A SINE QUA NON for teachers. . . . 


Globes, 
Numeral 











&e., 








I should regard it as a calamity to have 
to use any other.” —G. B. HENDRICKSON, OUR 
Prin. Union School, Jerome, N. Y. “New Assembly” 
SETTEE, 
> Send for Special Circulars of Leo- wiTH 
ture Room and Sunday-school Seating. Removable End Arms. 








Manufacturers of All Kinds 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


Blackboards, 
Eureka Liquid Slating, 
Alpha Dustless Crayons, 
Aids to School Disicpline, 
Reward Cards, 


Gymnastic Apparatr=, 
Kindergarten Mater.al, 


Frames, 





7 
We furnish a hinged Apparatus 
case with every 8 in. and 
12 in. Globe. 


&e., &o. 











Our new Illustrated Catalogue of Educational and useful articles, containing 184 pages and over 300 illustratlons, mailed to any address for 25 cts. in stamps 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., School Furnishers, Booksellers, Stationers, and Importers, No. [9 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 














SPENCERIARN 


PENS 


STEEL 


for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. 
316 tf 





In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York 











SEASIDE!! 
MOUNTAINS 


TY 


Wherever you go, take one of our sparkling 
Collections of the best Sengs, or the best 
fustrumental Music. All are choice cellec- 
tions, and will be invaluable for amuse- 
ments on dull days, at evening entertain- 


ments, and at all heurs ef leisure. 


G EMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
Great favorite. Enlarged and improved. 
80 grand songs. 
QONSHINE OF SONG. 
All brightness, 68 Songs. 
G* 


MS OF STRAUSS. 
Music always new and inspiring. 
ce to it. 
(EUs OF THE DANCE. 
Great variety. Dance also to this. 
(ZE™us OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
168 of the sweetest ballads ever made. 


Also many other books. Send for List! 


Books mailed to any address for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 
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451 Washinaton Street, Boston. 





, WANTED, 
poll gentleman of 
7 ition as 

- ° instractor in Gree 
' Academy, for three or four hours a da’ , thus 


leisure for linguistic and literary work, in whic 


ate of leadin 
and further 
JOURNAL OF 
ee 


information, “ 
EDUCATION, Boston 


. py according to time occupied. Grad 
& N. E. college. Address, for references 
R,” Office p. 4 P 


experience, and a thorough 
rivate tutor, fitting for coll 
and Latin in Classical Schoo! 


vin 
he rr 
u- 





WANTED, 


By 4 gentleman of experience and scholarship, a situa- 


on to hear recitations from two to four hours 


\Without farther pf 
i care or res bility. For the situa- 
meieired & superior conchor te Glamaies end seathe- 


. Best of 
. S2tf 


secured at moderate expen 
‘eferences, Address P.O, Box 939, Keene, NE 





A PLEASANT HOME, 


bi . mother’s 
cational reseurces every 
oe yon ng gi = Relerenian 
r to Mrs. LOUISA P. HOPKINS 
36 New 


care, healthful influences, and the best 
department, is offered 
. Send for 


Bedford, Mass. 


ew 


CONCHOLOCY. 

The survivor of Rigacci Brothers, Rome, wishes to 
Sepese of their well-known Conchological Collection, 
which contains more than 10,000 species of recent shells, 
and a great number of fossil shells from the Paris basin, 
Belgium, Vienna, England, Russia, Tuscany, Sicily, 
and other countries, besides a peculiarly valuable col- 
lection from Monte Mario, near Rome, together with 
the library relating to the subject. Signor Rigacci, 
therefore, to inform the Directors of Public Mu- 
seums and Naturalists that he is prepared to treat for 
the sale of the above-mentioned collection and library, 
and to supply a ——_ catalogue. Address VINOENZO 
Rreacot, No. 5 Piazza Campo, Marzio, Rome. 326b 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 23d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Uct. 6, 
1881, in the new college building. Clinical instruction is 
ven in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
hiladelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. oust Z 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations,and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
323g  §§ North College Ave. and 2ist Street, PHILA. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


FOUR YEARS COURSE FOR WOMEN. 
Observatory, Cabinets, and Art Gallery. 
LIBRARY OF 10,000 VOLUMES. 
Board and Twition, $175 a Year. 

Address MISS WARD, Principal, 
325 h SouTH HADLBY, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course of Two YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. Term begins Oct 6. Application at 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. 1 to 6, from 10 to 12 
A.M.; after that from 12 to 1p.m. For circulars, a ply to 

326 m R. R. RAYMOND, Principa s 


ELScuToNn’ ss ORATORY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, 8 
ents. ‘Thorough and systema 











falists in their 
culture in Voice 





En nm and Action in their application to Conver- 
sat Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Spring Term, April 
il, Summer Term, July 5. Send for Catalogue and 
sah J. H. BECHTEL, Sec’y, 
8141(M) 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
WANTED. 


Goop Times, Vol. I., No. 3. Address by postal, 








|NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Supplied with first-class Teachers 
Schools without charge. Agents wanted 
throughout the United States. W 
Teachers Wil! tind the central location ast 
bat ers oe “ ——— ng of this AND 
ency make it the avenue 
to'situations in the South 
Send stamp for application-form to 
NAT’L TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Cincinnati, 0. 
TEACHERS WANTED for different States: 5 Supts., 
$1100, $1050, $1000, $1000 ; many Principals for Acad- 
emies, Grammar and Hi h Schools; Professors for Col- 
ne. Universities, and Normal Schools,—Preparatory, 
Classics, Mathematics, Music, Modern Languages, etc.; 
a number of Primary Teachers; Lady Teachers for 
English and French, Singing; etc. The season opens 
finely. 25 calls in two days. Almost every mail brings 
some calls. Good Teachers should send ¢ _— for ap- 
ddress L. B. L —s 
a. 


plication-form, at once. A 
322 tf 631 Hawilton Street, Allentown, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals 
and Teachers. ‘Families abroad or to the country 





romptly suited with su Tutors, Companions 
toa Governeasa. Call on or address ‘ 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 


1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


The largest MUSIC SCHOOL in the world. Tuition, 
$15, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours 
of musical instruction in a quarter. English branches 


and library containing 8,000 volumes on music, FREE. 
Fall term begins ber 15. Send for calendar. 
318 j eow a 


‘VOICE CULTURE 
Instruction in Vocal Music, 


EMORY P. RUSSELL, Watertown, Mass. 


Best of references in and out of the pro- 
fession, mye ool Committees where he is 
now in hing. 324d 


295 zz 














PUBLISHER GOOD TIMES, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 WLEY STREET, Boston. 


The Union Teachers’ 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tt 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to coll » schools, and es superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 





esses for department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
nai MISS , J a acon 
‘eac. J 
240 az (1) 23 Union Square, New Work. 





Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 


or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship 





Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
ufacturers of 


Crd Engineers” and. Surveyors’ lnstruments, 


vil 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


VNEVARS SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


scope, least nsive, most delightfully 
HOMER SGenaccn. srmctors. For ci Mass. 3224 
KveRY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 


HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, 











POSTPAID. Address this Ofice.~ 304 
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LATE PUBLIC 


| 


ATIONS. | 





Title. 
Appleton’s Hand-book of Summer Resorts for 1881. 
Home Grounds. - - - . 


y- “< ° 
Brief History of Ancient Peoples. 
Aunt Milly’s Childhood. - 
Away on the Waters. 
New ent. Revised version. 
Unbelief in the 18th Cen .* - - 
“ the Seaside. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 190. 
! - - - - . > * 


ye yea 
Haworth’s. New uniform edition. 
Louisiana. bad = ns 


That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. New uniform edition. : 


tal O: Ch . 
eens 


- 


Author Publisher. . 

D Appleton & Co, N Y 50 

Oakey “ “ “ 60 
Tylor “ “ “ 2 00 
Coolbrith American News Co, N Y 1 50 
A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y 1 25 

Ira Bradley & Co, Boston 85 

o “ “ 80 

Harper & Bros, N Y 45, 9 

Cairns “ “ 60 
Hay “ “ 15 
ect” mnacony 388 
Macmillan & Co, N Y 2 00 

Salmon “ “ “ 200 
Brigham Lockwood, Brooks & Co, Boston 1 75 
Crane Jas R Oagood & Co, “« 62 BO 
Bangs H H Peck, New Haven, Ct 25 
Beard G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Lloyd Rob’t Clarke & Co, Cine 2.75, 3 75 
Burnet Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
“ “ “ “ 1 00 

“ “ “ “ 1 50 
Jones D Van Nostrand & Co, N Y 1 00 
Gilmore Henry A Young & Co, Boston 50 
“ “oe oe 15 





| 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In this special number of THe JouRNAL 
will be found annoucements of much inter- 
est to teachers, school officers, and friends of 
education in general. It is a paper that should 
be preserved for reference. The book publish- 


ers never offered a more important list of books 
for use in schools, or for the general reader. 


The firms employed in furnishing school sup- 
plies of all kinds suited to all es of schools, 
present in varied and attractive form, in this 


special paper, just the information needed by 
school and college officers and by educators | 


nerally. The new publications and devices 
or illustrative teaching are numerous, Teach- 
ers to be intelligent and abreast of the require- 
ments of the age, must know all the facts 
gained by experience or gleaned from books; 
authors and publishers are not only coworkers 
but contributors to the stores of know! 
which are garnered for the enrichment of th 
professional life. Our reading-pages set forth 
the opinions of the best American scholars and 
practical workers on the subjects which occupy 
daily thought. The books advertised contain 
ripe thought of the best authors on all that 
pertains to the practical work of the school, 
with such a rich variety that the teacher may 


| want, private and professional; and the same 

is true of the physical and chemical apparatus, 
}school furniture, ete., found fully illustrated 
jand displayed in this great number of Tux 
| JOURNAL, 


| GILDERSLEEVE’s Latin TExt-Books have 
|no superior in the class-room for making pro- 
| Setent and thorough students; and every 
| teacher who desires the best helps should have 
‘them at command. There is nothing better 
extant, and our advice is, Get Gildersleeve ! 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the cards of Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, 
of New Bedford, Mass., in THe JOURNAL. 
Both ‘“‘ The Pleasant Home” and her book 
“Breath of the Field and Shore” are such 
that our friends will make a mistake if they 
do not write to her for terms and particulars. 
She is well known as a valued contributor to 
the pages of Toze JoURNAL and PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 


Sap a sufferer from kidney trouble when 
asked to try Kidney-Wort for a remedy, “I'll 
try it, but it will be my last dose.” It cured 
him, and now he recommends it to all. If you 
have disordered urine, don’t fail to try it.— 





make a wise choice and satisfy every reasonable 


Yokohama Dispatch. 








“American School Institute. 


*” Established 1855. 


A RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS BUREAU. 
Aided by the Records and Experiences of a Quarter of a Century. 





Do you want A GOOD TEACHER ? 


Send Stamp for the 


“NEW CANDIDATE’S BULLETIN.” 


It has been proved more than 10,000 times that the principal difficulties in 
securing the best Teachers are eliminated by the facilities of the American 


School Institute. 


Do you Want 





The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 


A SUITABLE PLACE? 


Send stamp for the Application-form and list 





Por all Teachers and Students of the German Language. 








Studien und Plaudereien, 


By SIGMON M. STERN. 
SixtH Eprrion, published by Henry Hott & Co,, New York. 





This book has been making wonderful progress during the short time of its 
existence. Our best Schools, and most progressive Teachers, are introducing it on 


account of its great merits. 


| COMMENTS FROM THE PEOPLE AND PRESS. 


| 
Tue New-York TRIBUNE, April 29, 1881, says: “‘ Mr. Stern’s book is bright and attract- 
live. It shows throughout the skill and earnestness of the born teacher, and deserves the 
success it has achieved.’’ 

New-York HERALD: “Mr. Stern’s text-book is ingeniously contrived to be an excellent 
assistant to the teacher. . . .”’ 

ErzeHANGs BLARTTER: ‘“ Wir begriissen das Buch freudig.”’ 

Dieser letzte Beitrag von Herrn Stern verdient die Aufmerksamkeit der Sprachlebrer. 

FRANK LESLIE’s JOURNAL, New York: From the very first page the learner 
is made familiar with the language he wishes to acquire. . . . The very simplest subjects 
are treated of, from the outset, in language that even the dullest mind grasps, and in a short 
space of time a remarkable enthusiasm is awakened. Add , 

Extract from a lengthy article in THe NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EpucaTION: “A fresh, 
warm, full, and youthful book for beginners in German.” 


“ The style is lucid, clear, and quite simple. 
“ Finally, an interest quite uliar to this welcome book is its dramatic character. We 


find there no automatons or talking, machines, but human beings in full and realistic move- 
ment of soul and body.”’ 

From Tue New-York SrTAk, Sunday, February 8, 1880: ‘‘ Prof. Stern’s book is both 
practical in its method and pleasant in its execution. It is adapted not only to the child-be- 

inner, but to the adult. Any one who knows the English language can take the book in 
a and without the help of an instructor read it from beginning to end.” 

Pror. F. Bocuer, of Harvard College, writes: “. What a charming book you 
have made of it.”’ 

Rev. Dr. A. P. Peasopy, of Harvard College, writes: ‘**. . . I have never seen a 
reading-book for American learners of the German so admirably adapted to their need.” 

Dr. L. Sauveur, author of Causerie avec mes eléves, recommends STUDIEN UND PLAU- 
DEREIEN in the highest terms. Also other * yey men like Rev. A. A. E. Taylor, D.D., 
president of Wooster University; Prest. J. H. Seelye, Amherst College; Prof. H. B. Richard- 
son and Prof. R. H. Mather, Amherst College; also Mrs. Caecilia Kapp Precht, formerly pro- 
fessor of German at Vassar ‘College, etc., etc. 

Rev. H.C. VetreRine, of. Allegheny City, writes: “I have just finished the reading of 
your work, entitled SruDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN. It is my opinion that, to the beginner in 
the German language it is the most valuable work that has ever been published. 

‘* Tt is the embodiment of everything that is rational in the teaching of a foreign language. 
But demonstration is better than declamation : I have read your book, and I have under- 
stood every word therein, without once referring to the Grammar or the Dictionary, aud 


without having any previous knowledge of the German language. 
** Accept my thanks for the benefit and the powers derived therefrom, and allow me to 
congratulate you upon your success,in bringing the principles of Pestalozzi into the teaching 


of languages. 

G& Price to Teachers, $1.10. They will procure the book by writing either 
to Henry Hott & Co., New York; F. W. Curistern, West Twenty-third 
Street, New York ; or Cart SHornnor, Boston. 








BY 


I. Studien und Plaudereien. 




















Be ere emo dm 
keeping accounts with pupils. mailed for - / 4 OCCTBIA i 7, he ; wand 
Sc Gaetan, OP : Bas rego ag Daca sd IT. “Im Vaterland” (will soon appear). ——wenco sterw. 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th Bt., New York. | P. 0. Box 3445, 326 
Established 1827. Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 





PATENT DOZEN 


PACKACE. 





THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


DIXON'S 
American Graphite Pencils. 


Make Finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


DIX Q N’ S AMERICAN 


GRAPHITE 


but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to us for samples. 
sending 9 cts. in stamps, being careful to give your full address,— name, post: 
office, and State. 


CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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PUBLISHERS’S NOTES. 





BLACKBOARDS.—All who want first-class Blackboards that are durable and well worth the 


money they cost, should get J. A, Swasry, 


21 Brattle St., Boston, Mass., to make them. 


OPINIONS, 


In my experience J. A. Swasey is the only 


man who knows how to make a blackboard. 


F, W. PARKER, (formerly Supt. Schools of Quincy, Mass.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass., June 4, 1881. 

Mr. J. A. Swasty,—Dear Sir ;—The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. e have used several other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 

Yours truly, A. G. BorpEn, Prin. 

A Buiessine TO Humaniry.—A lady resid- 
ing in Georgia, whose son was threatened with 
consumption, wrote to one of our old patients 
Mrs. M. T. Piersol, of No. 1636 Wallace street, 
Philadelphia, asking if a testimonial in favor 
of Compound Oxygen, to which she saw her 
name attached, was genuine, and received the 
following reply: ‘‘ Yours just received, It is 
my privilege to say, in reply to your inquiry 
about the Compound Oxygen Treatment, that 
it is all it claims to be, and in some cases has 
exceeded its promise, My testimonial is gen- 
uine, and I am always glad of the opportunity 
to give voice in favor of 80 great a blessing to 
humanity. As to your son’s case, I would say, 
Persevere, by all means. I think he has every- 
thing to expect; of course I cannot judge in- 
telligently for him; but he can rely with confi- 
dence upon Dr. Starkey’s word. I have known 
him for years. He is an intelligent and faith- 
ful physician and a true man. I would ad- 
vise you to keep him posted, and follow his 
directions strictly.”” Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, containing large reports of 
eases and full information, sent free. Drs, | 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fresu air is indispensable, but when you 
need a fresh pen be sure it is one of the Ester- 
brook make. 


CEPHALINE is a certain cure for Sick and 
Nervous Headache. Send for pamphlet. 


SALEM, Mass., June 2, 1881. 

Mr. J. A. Swasry, 21 Brattle St., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Ten years ago you furnished the 
Salem Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard-surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as it was when 
— on. Ihave not seen any other black- 
board-surface which I value as highly as that 

furnished by Mr. Swasey. D. B, HaGar. 


A FACT WORTH KNOWING. 


Travelers, Tourists, and all persons arriving 
at or leaving the City of New York by cars 
from Grand Central Depot to visit The Thou- 
sand Islands, Niagara, Saratoga, Lake George, 
White Mountains, Atlantic City, Coney Island, 
Long Branch, and the One Thousand other 
Summer Resorts, will find, opposite the said 
Grand Central Depot, The GRAND UNION 
HOTEL, a very popular, well-kept House, first- 
class in all its appointments. 

The proprietor having purchased the adjoin- 
ing property on the corner of Fourth avenue 
and Forty-second street, and added it to this 
hotel, gives to the Grand Union 450 Elegant 
Rooms, furnished and fitted up at a cost of 
over One Million Dollars. Notwithstanding 
this large outlay, single rooms are reduced to 
One Dollar and upwards per day. Elegant 
suits for families on the European plan. Ta 
ilies can live better for less money at the Grand 
Union than at any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 

The Restaurants, Café, Lunch, and Wine 
Rooms are supplied with the best. A number 
of rooms are elegantly arranged for Dinners, 
Suppers, and Lunch Parties, large and small. 
The Cuisine and Wines are of superior merit. 
Cars, stages, and elevated railroads convey you 
to all depots and to all parts of the city. 
Guests’ Baggage taken to and from this depot 
free. Toilet Rooms for Guests to leave their 
valises and parcels free. Give the Grand 
Union Hotel a trial. 








Removal. 
J. L. HAMMETT 


HAS REMOVED TO 


24 Cornhill. 


He will continue to keep a full assortment of the 
MOST APPROVED STYLES of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES, BLACK- 
BOARDS, CRAYONS, 


And all other Supplies, APPARATUS and FURNISH- 
ING needed in every department of School Work, from 
the Kindergarten to the College. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
KINDERGARTEN FURNISHING. 


School Officers and Teachers are invited to call and 
examine my stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Address all orders to 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
24 Cernhill, Boston, Mass. 
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The Graphio System of Practical Penmanship. 


COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 


Characteristics ; 1. The Patent Reversible Feature. 


2. The large, clear, handsome engraving: the cram 
hand style o writing can have mo pines.” 4 


3. Perfect gradation: when the pupil is taught a let- 
ter he is at once drilled in the use of Phat letter in a word. 


4. Careful selection of words and sentences. 


5. Abstruse essays on the angle, curve, and “ inverted 
oval” are not found in the series. ; 


| 
teacher ameted on’ (el good 





6 
the 
1. Book VI., the Letter-Writer, is a valuable novelty. 
Sample copies by mail, 10 cents each. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
526 42 Bond Street, New York. 


AMERICAN MONTHLY 


Microscopic Journal. 
Rdited by R. HITCHOOOK, F.B.M.S: 


in, practice, and 
penmen. 





we lar and elementary in ; excellent for 
tifle hers who denire to intaret tea scholars in scien- 
en Only $1.00 per year. 


53 Maiden Lane, New Work. 
ening ot oe : 








English Classics. 


“*T have examined Blaisdell’s ‘‘ Outlines” 
with great interest and satisfaction. It will 
give good cheer and good help to all teachers 
and students of English Literature. I shall 
do what I can to bring it to the notice of teach- 
ers of my acquaintance.’’ — Pror. MosEs 
Coir TYLER, Prof. of Eng. Lit., University of 
Mich.; author of a Hist. of Amer. Literature. 


Just Published, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE 


study of English Classics. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO STUDENTS 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


‘By A. F. Buarspewt,. A. M., M. D., 
12mo, pp. 304. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


A New Baition, revised, and enlarged by 
more than 100 pages of new material. 


From Kate A. Sanborn, Prof. of English 
Literature, Smith College.— Mr. Blaisdell’s 
“Outlines”? is a unique and valuable addi- 
tion to the text-books of English Literature,” 

From W. J. Rolfe, Editor of Rolfe’s Eng- 
lish Classics. —‘‘The book is unique in its 
character, and cannot fail to be helpful to the 
teacher.”’ 

From Arthur Gilman, Author of “ First 
Steps in English Literature,” “ Outlines of 
General H' .? &c.—* Mr. Blaisdell’s ‘ Out- 
lines’ fills sa sfactorily a place not occupied 
by any other text-book.” vane 

From Homer B. Sprague, Master 
High School, Boston, Au of “ Masterpieces 
of English Literature.’’— ‘ Blaisdell’s Out- 
lines’ is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions ever made to the —_ # - Liter- 
ature. Every teacher jugges- 
tions in it; while to very many it will be in- 
valuable.” 














1@™ A copy of this book will be sent 
tpaid, tox examination, for $1.00. 
Bpecial rates for introduction. 


WILLARD SMALE, Publisher, 





972 Atte SASL c ee tg 


826 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 3. Sells and Rents School Preperties. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 4. Furnishes Oircalars and gives Information of the 


best Schools. 
ke Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK. 


THE PATENT ARITHMETICAL FRAME, 


(REPRESENTED IN THIS CUT), 


Consists of eighteen slats, which revolve, having on each 
side eight figures, large enough to be read at a distance of 
forty feet, and giving over half a million examples in 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Decimals, 
Federal Money, and Reduction, without the necessity of 
the teacher writing a figure on the blackboard. School 
officers, by putting it into their schools, say to teachers, 
“We furnish you the means with which to teach our 
children practically for business,” and this is just what © 
intelligent teachers desire to do. If any hesitate because 
of expense, let such consider how little it costs for each 
of the many bundreds taught from it, 


FOR IT IS NOT WORN OUT BY HANDLING, 
as books are, but is as good for future classes as for the 
present. It costs, with Key, $5.00. 

Several teachers who have used this apparatus have ex- 
pressed themselves as follows: ‘‘ We are using it with 
great satisfaction.’’ ‘I can do the work of two men with 
it.” ‘In fact I could not get along without it ;’’ ete. 


JOHN GOULD, Mannuf’r. 


Also manufacturer of ScHooL FURNITURE AND APPARATUS, MAGIC LANTERNS, and dealer 
in ScHOOL SUPPLIES. 


te SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HALL & WHITING, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


— a —— 
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73 MURRAY STREET, NEW Woe. 
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—— 
Price. Everywhere known and prized for 


Mahew’s Practical Book-kceping, 
with Biamke and Key, - - - $% 60 Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Foote’s Game of Multiplication, 2.00 Tasteful and excellent improvements, 


Rice's Siate Exercises in Numbers, 20, 
Smith’s Ellustrated Astronomy, 90 


I@> Specimen copies for examination sent, | 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 326 


Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 








Tlustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, V&. 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
7 ae cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
“« Ti.— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** [V.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap us (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philade!lphia.- 








ELOCUTION. mont'st” Siemmering ewred, 
Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 








Agents Wanted. 
Teachers Wanted 





Agents Wanted. 
GENTS, WANTED, ‘spe 











entitled “ BREATH OF THE FIELD We want the 

SHORE.” A commission of 40 per cent. on retail To Fill Vacancies. names of 500 

sales is offered, —all expenses incurred by the agent. | competent Teachers of all grades, to fill vacancies in 

Address RS. L. P. HOPKINS, Public Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in the West 

326 tf New Bedford, Mass. | andSouth. Address IRA M. PRICE, Cor. Sec’y N. W. 
ee ene Ed. Bureau, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 324d 

TEACHERS WANTING FOR OUR | 
Paying work all summer will do well to correspond AGENTS WANTED NEW sce! 
Con 


with the editor of “ Progress of Science.” 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 
SALARY after a successful trial. 321 


the 
















TheLargest and Finest Royal Oc- 


* 9 Best History Civil War. 
Edition, with 
pg Hives of its Re- CONTINENT, down to B 
viaien,and of all former Versions. 
ne NN NE 
100 Illustrations 


STEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M. 


TEACHERS wanrive 


the BEST LO OK and MOST RAPID SELLING 


Book PUBLISHED this season for 


agra ed TADS td muck to ther vat 


ai d 
pry po tt time see the 


° 
SINESS. 


> all its glory, 
time, secure 
if intend to canvass 
business r our 
be abundantly 


y ee, OH | 


for terms and 











ee re 
a! e res 
$y Done and ocher JONES BROS. & CO., 
celebrated artists. Cincinnati or Chicago. 
It Faster and 





tig ma 
seams | aStament, 


AGENTS WANTED 2Oe A Bust esatable. $25 


to $60 a week is now being as ont ev teiradnaiag 
Dr. Tiffany's pew superb volume. ‘Eminent critics say 
Se a eee eee re webnen Meward Chota csby. 
Lo cry. «No more val ° of hagatfl volume bs 
tain success for capable (oar et t's HENDERSON, 
10 Federal Street, \. ' 823d 


$5 10 $20 Kaarder srrecx 


ESET EITt ror Mitchell’s Atlas of the World. 





and 
ta Bare gentlemen ri) U 
ve an 

Special Ras, Bro Teachers, and you will 
rewarded by 
D. L. GUERNSEY, Publisher, 

61 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., 

or Concord, N, H. 





$5 free. 


& Co., Portland Me.| %2!f 











ee eee ee Maps vest atlas published, For full particulars 
of the world on # Jarde Peale. ADLEY & OO. 60 North Falck stoiphin, Penn. 325d 























34 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol, XIV.—No. 1. 
A Collection of Forty-one Minerals DIRECTORY. Publishers. BLANCHARD'S 
and Rocks, Leating Grlingen, Beogerstary | Schools, HISTORICAL : ney UNITED STATES. 
J OQHNSON’S Price, with 33-page Pamphlet, $5,00. 


Illustrating “ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, $23.50. 
w. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History STORE, 


S17 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
“GET THE BEST.” 
“DO IT Now.” 








page 11 
the 6 


the Dictionary used 
in Govern’t Printing Office. 1831. 


very State purchase of Dictionaries 
for Schools has been Webster's. 
ks in the Public Schools of the 
U. 8. are mainly based on Webster. 
S« of Webster's is over times the 
-—+ of any other series of Dict’s. 


TY-TWO THOUSAND have | -5 henhd ly 
in the public schools of the U.S 
eae eee 
The Standard 
ecommended by State Supt’s Schools in 
F369 States, 2nd 50 College Pres'ts 


Is IT NOT THE STANDARD? 
Published by 6. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Maas 





BURRS LIBRARY INDEX, 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 
To Aid the 4 tor Auth ther, Teacher, Pupil,” 


AN INDEX t. se loen S Sores FOR IMMEDIATE 
OR FUTURE USE. 
28 weedy ent seme see tedents ty Ge first two 
in the edges noe ty Soaned fame cealtaneins 
e of the leaves. any com 
by the use of one hand. ie haw a.gnminelien Dee 
Conventent 


ee ae , saves time, | tor 
labor, Printed on fine writing 
a ae, 12 lines, 40 lines to the page 

© manufacture over S0stylosand 
bem pam te iudones Sur Laupanene, REO 


and Commercial Reports. Also 


cations 


particaler tak 3 B. BURE PUBLISHING , 
Hartford, Conn. 


or every | vanced Course for of study, mo yours 


ye | ane fie ge meng lame made ez - 
use ers. exes 
made to order. —- wanted. Yor fur- 





The Literary 


Revolution. 
PG i ye 


"E Gncap Books ees 














COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adress the Registrar. 








LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. J Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


RORY COLLEGE, ow “1 Mo. For both 
Piincies and’ geutiemsn. Apply to J. J. menames, 
| Beas COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 

For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
‘gio Gno. F. MaGoun, Prest. 309 ax 


PROFESSIONAL. 
fREDERICy, C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter 














Beacon Street, 








303 Boston, Mass. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance , June 7 and 8, and Sept. 

21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, 





ts. oes eee Soe to ANNA — 
, Freeman Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, a von Boston Univ. 


CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCBCOR, Eee 
rw he ihe the practical and useful arts of life. ai : 
” re 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. E R. RUGGLEs. oS Z 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical For circulars and informa- 


address C. L. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


IRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O, Taompson, Worcester, Mass. 


ile 


'‘HOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
8 Fall course oe ous two years; shorter courses in special 

















INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 





'NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For C) to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
, Mass. 201 





a ey y 74 for Young Women. Auburn- 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cu4s. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 
Merce INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
} N.H. Patronized by half 








the States in the Union. 
m OnoutTt, A.M., E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Prins. 








NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
¢ For or info at New 
» kh. Me N, Principal. 





‘oie 


AS84CHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
- T WORCESTER. ~~ Both Sexes. apy 
Ek. examination ursda Sept. 
Address E. H.R # Principal. 











Sa i(j<A RUSSELL, 
—=, STATE 3 NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
ington St. House 


ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


| a = STATE —ae SCHOOL, 





classes of t stadeete Adares, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGSH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


MINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1831. 
tion address 





For circulars or informa- 
Miss ELLEN Hypz, Prin. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
, address the Prin., A. G. Borpzx, A.M. 





"Se NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

for Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 

Qrars NORMAL SCHOOL, Westvimip, Mass. 
For Both Sezes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 











PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Business, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
JO ner cg for catalogues please name their 
325 tf 
OLlas AND EASSICAL SCHOOL Providence 
% fetter atest Nas ie 
teachers of Mlocution ; new school 
sc Gaasaieal 
Ls ny he b. appointments 
ox Laboratory’ Military Drill Ane 
& Gorr, Principals? “hls” 
DARD SEMINARY, vt. first-class 
G Boarding School for both sexes. fm 
catalogue address Henny Paizsr, 80a 











Universal Cyclopadia(: 


OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Iliustrated with Maps, Plans,and Engravings. 


Planned by HORACE GREELEY. 


Editers-in-C hief : 
FREDK. A. P. BARNARD, DD. LL.D., President of 
Colum umbia College, New York. 
ARNOLD GUYOT, PuH.D., LL. D., Prof. of Geology 
and Physical Geography, Coilege of N.J. 
It has 31 Eminent Department Editers, 


and 2,000 Contributors from All of the World. 
“ JOHNSON'’S,—better in quality, more in quantity, 
and hal/ the price of Appletons’, THE BEST.”’—REV. 


Dr. KEELER. 
Complete in FOUR and EIGHT volumes. 


THOUSANDS or HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS. 


“ Authority for the next half century.”—CHARLES 

FRANOIS ApDAms, LL.D. 
far the best.” —ALEx. H. STEPHENS, LL.D. 

“ The best we have,””"—WENDELL PHILLIPS, LL.D, 

“ The encomiums are just.”"—Ezra ABBOT, LL.D. 

« It is a peerless work.” —J. H. SEELYE, LL.D. 

“ Nothing superior to it.”"—JoHn G. WHITTIER. 

“Comprehensive, compact, and correct.””"—ROBERT 
C. WINTHROP, .D. 


For Circulars or terms to Agents, address 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


321 g 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 





THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT: 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopedia. 
AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
With Illus. and . 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
Complete Prospectus Book, $1.00, by mail. 


Agents wanted. N. TIBBALS & SONS. 
309 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid r, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the ae 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., 
ol een HISTORY OF tae iB OTED STATES. "From 
the ye | of America on of Presi 
dent Garfield. By John Trost: ak Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing the epepunaee of the United States from 
census of 1880. rtraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 


HALL & WHITING, . 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Breomfeld Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
I. Vi table, Ki om, set of 30 Cards. 
It. Mineral ingdom, 66 44 
Iii. Animal Kingdem, “6 66 64 ‘ 
Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 
ed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and © objects in the Vegetable, 








So beswipiive circular sent of on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@O., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 





On this map will be sent ex 
age pst fa be be rned in cng 
the money poidii be refunded. i not sat 


For seciptien of the map, ane highly commendatory 
4, 


notice of it in No. 22, page 
Much time and — ey have ss ven to the prepa- 
ration and issue of thie and bleh Blanchard, its 
h credit has been given 
re the facts 


editor and publisher, and 
ba ate - | ie 


him for it. The great care tak ae prove 

for his “ Discovery and Con eae, of 

must be evidence of its faithful accu The 

Pamphlet, which has been =. commended by such 

distinguished educators as Hon. John G@. McMyan. of 

Racine, Wis., will be sent to any address, on receipt of 

10 cents. AGENTS WANTED. 

JOHN H. ROLFE, General Agent, 
117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


216 A very choice 
Sterling Gems. sna ante connote 
y THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. Main. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class ony | Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Prive, 
$4.50 per ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic, SoLFa | Music Reader, Fr SEWARD & 
ng tong, aes os tims. “Tt 


to a much mo oben wae g hy oy who use 

S — fos a good ety ngs for Practice, 

Specimen pages of either of above, free on-application, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


H OW National canoe ome = Smeucy 


T0 and Foreign, at OLu» Rares, Seni 
SAVE 


324 ¢ 








stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ers 3u od with h Books, and Station- 
every kind at wholesale rates 

2 full line > line of SCHEDLER’s pune 

Saenen always on hand. Price-list on 





MONEY, | 2hires Hiknny Db Roves @ 0" 
253 ux 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 





The New Sunday School Song Book 


T awo YOCE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart at Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth reasures old and new 4s cas 
be jound i int no other similar collection. 
is oO contains 192 pages, (32 
pages larger than the ordinary size) beattifully 
pr ated on See, ine. toned paper, handsomely and durably 
und in 
Price 83.60 ihe dozen by —— 35 cents by 
mail. A clngte pec specimen copy ( covers) mailed 


oar receipt o is 
CART ND ICE will be su supplied by all 
and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Hos Unlon Sapare | Saath, 0. 


** A valuable work.’’—W. T. Harris, LL.D. 


‘* Will make itself a necessity to all interested 
in education ith. REPUBLIOAN. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


UNIVERSAL CATALOCUE. 
Vol. KXE., ISS1, now Ready. 


oe descriptions of all Educational Institutions 
Shes’ Se it anes the United States, — more 
than in all 


Also full list of EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS, direc- 
tory of STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, synopsis of PuBLIC 
SCHOOL SysTEm, &c. 


SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF 81. 
Cc. HM. EVANS & CO., 
POLYTEOHNIC BUILDING, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OF ANIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 


CH A RT 15 by 23 inches. PRICE, 830 CENTS. 
Address A. B. GRIFFIN, 641 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 








(Sommers Clige, yg, ol Ber: b.D. Musical Institute, BLaxneLen, A.M, 


_"* VALLEY is TE, 


rie Address J. K. vn, A.M. 


. JO ORY A 
- HNSB may nyt os. Johns ce 
to . FULLER, 70 =z 


W"iarena cos N. ALi, W, Newton Mey 3eheoh ook 


sete - BRYANT czaerrew 20 BUS. mg 














oby eddrening “tse a coare 





ONSPECTUS iio 
of Political Parties and the Federal 
IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. 


“A Wonderful Work.” 
OVERNMENT: 


IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 


Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


Address 
321 


GRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 


Ne. 5 Dey Street, New York. 








CHARLES DeSILVER 





NS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘PHILADELPHIA. 


<a Sample pages of Interlinears free, Send for our new Catalogue. 


tnut St. 


BER 
600 
Roy 
APP; 


a 


June 30, 1881. 


JSOURNATL 


OF 














Appletens’ Scheel Readers. 
A po letons? Arithmetics. 
uackenbes’s Histories. 
Pen and Picture Series. 


t 
Medel Copy-Books (8 Copies). 
Primary +4 Books (Sli Copies). 
Younspme%s Chsasleery. 
EenBaews Latin Series. 


Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for eve 
from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, t- 
‘and regular supplies. Send for “ Educational Notes. ee Oe 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {* x iWycitie’’ © Hawley St., 1524 154 Wabash Av , 


department of stud. 
ro ae made for iret 


‘The Most Popular 
oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ New G ogra 

Cornell's Geographins. — 

Quackenbos’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar,and Compeositien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. | 


Ballard’s Werds, an 


Ete., tc., Ete. 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Standard Library Books, 


Historical, Religious, Works of Travel, &c., &c. 


xa” Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William 8t., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
uu. MW. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MITCHELL’S 


New Editiong 


Aah Rollers 
NEW Now ready. 


Small Series, $10. 
Large Series, $20. 
With Key. 


OUTLINE 
AND MAPS. 


THE NEW . Word Method. 

AMERICAN = 2°8.c\hiedioa: 

ss. perset. MeADING 
CHARTS. 


With Brackets 
and Companion. 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 


an - NEW YORK. 


Audersen’s Histories and Mist’| Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course i 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Hi © Lessons in English; 

Hutchison’s ysiolegy and Mygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 

46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & O0., 


36 Bromfleld St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 
By Francis W, PARKER, Supr. of Schools, Boston, and 
Louis H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, Gloucester, Mass. 
ka Specimen copies 3O cemts each. 
8. &. REEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


_ W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
811 Arch St., Phila. 


WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, . - § .60 
WARREN’S READING SELEOTIONS, ° 1.25 

The extensive use of the Manual in Schools and col- 
leges is the best evidence of its excellence as a drill- 
book. It is brief, comprehensive, practical, and cheap; 
and farther proof of its merits is to be found in its very 
emphatic endorsement by teachers of elocution, and by 
lealing educators th ut the Examina- 











Publishers, 


the country. 
tion copies mailed on receipt of two-thirds price. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


119 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo, Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 





COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 











628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 2 z 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | __ 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | _ 
GREENE'S New Grammars. £9: Bond Strect, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
— New U. 8. History. 

ICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American pene 1 oe 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. — 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO. 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm''t, | | 


White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 


Swinton's Docgraphies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &e., &c. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Becton. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish Pranklin S8q.. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition im the World. 
Twenty-three Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merehant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

=, — poy | VII. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 

beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus. 

From Horace HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Editor of the ‘New Variorum Shakespeare”: ‘“ In m 
7 Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare's Plays 

woite + | admirable. Noone can examine these vol- 
umes and fail to be impressed with the conscientious 
accuracy and scholarly completeness with which the 
are edited.” Please send for Circulars. A. 0. STOOKIN, 
Agt. for New Eng,, 47 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, mt oe Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With a ketches and Notes. $1.25. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected m Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 admirable 
Poems, selected and arranged by Henry CABOoT 


Lover. $1.25. ieee a 
is. 3a 








POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 


pee fully illustrated. $1.00. 
— STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN |, 


GUTS. Edited b INus. 60 cts. 
SIX POPULAB TALES. istand2dSer. Ed- 
ited by H. Casor LopGe. Illus. 20 cts, each. 
SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 7 Tales, 
“ Cinderella,” “ Puss in Boots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing two series. Fully illustrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Fndactive Grammar. 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr, ELi0oT. 








CHICAGO. 


School Books  |3.3. uremic 
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Invite attention $0 the fo ational Works Educational Publications. 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. Guyot’s New Soogsnaes, 
Sanford’s Analytical arithenetios. "Guyot's Wall ag 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Haldeman's mology. Felter’s New Arithmetioca, 
Chauvenet's Mathematical Series. Cooley's Physics, 


Phebe me: Dictionaries. 

ater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 





Adams’s Improved Arithme . $ .65 
} oer a Aesenaaay a ‘ F 1 
Park Lessons, Natural osophy, . 
Parker’s Natural Philoso Be 
Preston’s Bookkee ey even 1-3 
scott's Manual of 55 





ry . . . . . 
ni States History, ° 
Scott’s Review Histo 

lachos’s New Americsa y Bb slater, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
PUBLISH 


History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
Bs COs a tine ec 0066.6 cecsbdes cscs cee: $1.75. 


Also other Histories by the same author. 
00 42 Bleecker Street, New Work. 


L, PRANG & O0., 


Art anp Epvoationat Pus.isuers, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
supervisor of in the Boston 


Dra’ 
ls, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
= common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


70 
1.65 








Drawing Materials. 
°s Natural Mistery Series. For school 
and families. 4 


Prang’s American Chremos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YOurk. 





Public |g 


enney’s Zoologies, 
sad mang valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
8. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent 


’ 


23 Hawley Street, Bosten. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00 
758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by Priv. A. 8. H1G@rns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ROONOMIOAL! PRAOTIOAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy , 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.50. 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic, 


By MALCOLM MAovioaR, LL.D. 
Full of practical, helpful instruction and 
as to the best methods of teaching this 

branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teac 
mail, post paid. on receipt of GO cts. 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal First Reader. The Norm. Third Reader. 

iid iT) Second (Ti o it) rth it) 


180 
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Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Sek gar. 


A New Comprehensive 8 q 
Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Ph . New 


Coates’s Oo nsive Speaker. . 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Hevised. Brown’s Elem, Algebra. 


harpless’s Geometry and onometry. 
Gummere’s ptt eg New Revised Edition, 
n’s Political Keonomy. 


Thompso 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 
er Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OCO., 
23 Hawley 6t., Boston, 
Have Just Published 
BRADBURY’S KATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and s work and 
is rt oy for primary schools. 
PART LIL. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
les in the essential sub; It is designed for the 


termediate school or the first two years of the ond 








Hart’s German Classics for Students. r-school e. It leads up to the Practical 
(4 vols. wl $1.00 and $1.26 ain and gives the pupil a knowledge of arithmetic 
aoe © foeeeS Veh FS to ot sufficient for ordinary life. 
[ayy = etter macy tee he 4, adn dy Be Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 
Prcicaan’e World's Pemeneee ( , 1.26 Bradbury's Katon’s Elementary and Practical Arith- 
Godwin’s of ing mm = % 5. 4 pee ay Sat — or three-book series, but at the 
o_. Ly: nen ’ ; ) ‘ wo 8. 
5 eee ackett’s yy Lema ons * = “ed 1.26 “Chveulass sent on application. Correspondence s0- 
FSi ~seomlhe Ems 3 e Taeotes de tans -50 | \icited. Address the ublishers as above, or 
‘ As is, 1.50 THOMAS H. BU H, Agent, 
ica Pease fur Haus und Schule 158|_™ che: 9s rv elincemaiinie no 
, . 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and 
mis Boonomies. rr ae JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature, RK 
Chadbourne’s Faturat Theology, 1.50 PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Le Duc’s Learnin Draw. us. 2.00 1a@’ ) GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, §1.50 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 76 TN he et yh MECHANIOS. 12mo, cl. 1.50 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on applicatio: *S OHINA PAINTING, (New issue.) Folio. 1,50 


to the Publishers. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phitadeipnia. 


» THE hay we , A re SERIES. 

ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. . 
1. Standard Arith. Course, eee Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s poometey and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 





GRERNE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES, (New ed.) 8vo, cl. 2.50 


RRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. An intro- 
duction to Geodesy. 12mo, cloth - se Ad 
STEEL ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX. (A Text- 
book.) 8vo, plates, cloth. - - - 6.00 
WARREN’S FREE-HAND DRAWING, 12mo, cloth. 1.25 
DANA’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY, 12mo, cloth. 2.00 


MILLER’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 8vo, joy 10.00 





Pi TITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
nn eit on. with ne —— 8vo, cl. by +4 
JKETT’S ASSAYING. 8vo, cloth. ° » an 
WARREN'S PROJECTION DRAWING. New edi- 
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Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


ti larged. 12mo,cloth. - - - 1.50 
RICK & JOHNSON'S CALCULUS. (Abridg.) 12° cl. 1.50 





Cambridge Series of Information Cards, 


Supplementary Reading for Upper Classes in Schools. 
ad Price, 2 cts, each; by mail, 3 cts. 
Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 

No.1. Sugar. By W. J. Roure, A.M. 
No. 2. The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. PEABopy, D.D. 
No, 3, pe Lonqueg. By W.J. RouFs, A.M. 
No.4, The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. Linooun. 
No.5. The Employment of Time. By Cas. SUMNER. 
No.6. The Sun asa Worker. B . J. RoLFE, A.M, 
No.7. About Combustion. By W.J. Rours, A. M. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








TEXT 
uxley’s Lessousin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Gciiie's Lessons tn Eb nl Gog. iis 
Jonee) Supten Oonres of Pr. hemlet, 28 
™y - 
Lessons in Hlem. Physics, | 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


22 Bond Boreet, Now York 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
107 Chambers 8t., Now York, 











UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. GILDEBSLEEVE'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Wenable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
DUFFEL'S (HENNEQUIN’S) NEW PRENCH METHOD. Douffel’s French Method, 


ALFRED HENN 


revised b 
and Sample Copy, $1.20. 


Introd 


Eclectic hies. 8 Double- 
orp jor. fo: eee 


RITTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


, 2 HY. 
RITTER'S COMPREHENSIVE b gyre} smacintte sir postene, if cxdeved by sanll, 


late Professor in University of Berlin. 


ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Full cloth, 392 pp. 


60 cts.; Sample Copy and Introduction, $1.00. 
McGUFFEY’S 


UIN, A.M., University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp, Exchange, 75 cts. ; 


STATHS. Supple- 
ELECTRIC ATLAS AND ok SS eS >. - upple 4 


12mo, 356 pp. 
12mo, 220 pp. By Car Ritrer, 


Exchange, 


REVISED READING-CHARTS. 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS. 27 Nos. Manilla Portfolio, $5.00; Heavy Boards, 10.00. 


uction of 
nésting it for exa 


Teather or Schoof Ohicer 


's Revised 
with a view to in 


Charts will be sent gratis to ap 
ucing the charts. 


VAN AVIWERE, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
M, W. T URY, New-Hng. Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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WINTON’S 
: NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


ARTISTIC, PRACTICAL, 

















SCIENTIFIC, UNSURPASSED. 








_ View of New York City. 


Swinton’s Supplementary Readers. 
Wells’s Shorter Course in Grammar. 


White’s Industrial Drawing. 





Published by 


_ IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00, 


7563 & 755 Broadway, New York: | 
HARRISON HUME, ¥». z. Agent, 


14 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 








